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BUTBRATURB, 


THE TOMB-STONE. 


Moss-covered stone ! in this mysterious ground 
I greet thee,—sacred to God's hallowed dead,— 
While Evening’s peaceful glories, streaming round, 
On thee are shed. 


Beside thee hath not sounded, for long years, 
The mourning voice of friends,—now mouldering too . 
O’er thee, no longer, maids, with pious fears, 
Spring's first flowers strew 





Who shall thy slumbering tenant now make known 7 
A sculptured skull remains, his tomb to grace 
Worn is his epitaph ;—by weeds o'ergrown 
The name’s faint trace 


To thee I fly from life’s tumultuous noise, 
When Evening o’er the woods her splendor flings 
Altar of Hope! where hover heavenly joys 
On seraph wings. 





THE MISTY LANDSCAPE. 


The blue mist sleeps on Henham's fairest bowers, 

And hangs its heavy pall on wood and hill, 

And veils with silvery wreaths the pastoral rill, 
That winds its devious course midst dewy flowers, 
And, swollen with the gush of summer showers, 

Pours from its slender urn with hoarser trill ; 

But, save its rippling murmurs, all is still 
As the deep calm of midnight’s voiceless hours 
Tis beautiful, that soft and quiet scene ! 

But lo! the breeze is up, and every tree 
Barsts into bold relief and brighter green ; 

The sunbeam struggles through its vapoury shroud, 

And sheds a glorious smile on land and sea, 
And azure gleams ‘twixt every parting cloud 


—>—— 
THE MUSICAL SCHOOLS OF VIENNA. 


Wi ie an undisputed historicai fact, that religion, which has exercised so pow- 
erful’'an empire upon the political condition of so many states in Evurepe, has 
been no less instrumental in developing their musical genius. In Germany and 
Italy, for example, music may be said to owe everything to the church: it taught 
their children its notes at the same time that their Pater Nosters rendered u 
popular, and in conjunction with climate, and the genius of the two people, it 
powerfolly coniributed to determine its character in both countries. ‘Thus, in 
Germany, we find music austere, simple, and sublime—devoid of all meretricious 
ornament, as becomes the depository of the traditions of the primitive church ; 
while in Italy, it is pompous and gorgeous as Catholicism itself. But although 
it may be said to have received its original impulse from the church, its subse- 
quem progress must be solely attributed to the organization of institutions capable 
of deyeloping and cultivating musical genius. 

Of all the capitals in Europe, none certainly can compete with Vienna for the 
number and excellence of her musical establishments, which are as fol- 
lows :— 

i, The Imperial Chapel, under the direction of the Hof Musik Grafen (the 
Court Count of Music), is composed of 18 singers and 44 instrumental perform- 
ers, in all 62 musicians. The religious music, which is performed every Sun- 
day morning at eleven o'clock, attracts all the rank and fashion of the Austrian 
capital. 

2. The Imperial Organ School is opened gratuitously to all those who may 
wish to devote themselves to the study of music 

3. The Society of Musical Amateurs is composed of a Protector, a President, 
13 Councillors, 50 Representatives, 400 Performers, 600 Assistants, and 14 
Honorary Members. This Suciety is divided into several different departments, 
the most important of which are— 

ist. ‘The Conservatory of Music. 1 Director and 24 Inspectors are specially 
charged with the management of 18 Schools, in which 200 pupils are instructed 
in the various branches of music by 20 Professors. These are as follows: ein,s- 
ing, playing upon 12 different instruments, composition, and the Italian language 
The young ladies have, besides, a singing teacher (female). In these different 
classes there are 140 pupils of instrumental music, and about 60 pupils, of both 


sexes, of voca! music. The lessons are given gratuitously on the pupil coming | ).4 away the public taste from a commodity which had been fashionable for a | 


ander an engagement to attend the Institute for six years 
month of July there is a public examination of the pupils, and the certificates 
issued by the Institute are acknowledged as legal by the Austrian Government. 
This Qonservatory is supported by subscriptions, which are paid duwn at once for 
six years, From this Society, which is regarded as the first in the Empire, the 
choms of the Church of St. Augustin, celebrated for its religious music, are 
chosen. 

Committee for the Society of Concerts 

Every winter, four grand concerts are given at the Redulensaat (Redoubt 
Roome). Strangers are admitted to these musical reunions, but only by tickets 
from the Secretary. Besides these four grand Concerts, the Members give a’ 
theiy own establishments, 60 musical Sorrees during the winter. The subscrip- 
tion to these concerts, for the season, is six florins. This Society also gives, in 
the coarse of the winter, Conce:ts of Sacred Music, to which the subscription 
is two florins. The Society of Amateurs may be said to give an impulse not 
only to, the music of the capital, but to that of the whole empire ; for their sot- 
reea are composed bot of classical music, all light modern compositions being 
studiously excluded. This Society possesses archives cuntaining 800 concerted 
pieces, a library of 1200 works on the theory of music, a collection of the por- 
traite of the most celebrated composers, a collectiun which is composed of 60 oil 
pamntings and of 600engravings. A special Committee is also charged to draw 
up the biographies of the principal composers, 100 of which are already finished. 
The Society also possesses 60 mest curious autographs ; and likewise a cullec- 
tion of S4 ancient instruments, dating from the 15th century, collected in differ- 
ent foreign countries, principally Turkey. The Concert-room of this society is 
one of the finest in Europe, and can contain 600 persons 

Besides these niusicai institutions, Vienna has in her seburbs five different 
societies of sacred music, each of which supports a school for singing. Among 
the mamerous private schools—and there are many—that of M Kiesewetier is 
the meet celebrated. You hear there chiefly vocal music of the 16th and 16th 
aa Strangers and amateurs of distinction are adinitted without diff- 
coy, 

The cotection of masic in the Imperial library is particularly worthy the at- 
tention of the traveller, being the must complete iv Europe ; containing several 
thousand practical ami theoretical works, from the days of Ukenbemm down to 
oereown time. This magnificent collection is contained in siateen cases, as fol- 
lowe :-— Works of theury. literature, history, elementary works on singing and 
inetromental music, different works of the 15th and 16th centernes, the privuie 
collection of the Emperur Leopold |.. chiefly dramatic works. musical cantaias 
for church festivals of the 17th ceutary. ancient and moder Oratorios, ancient 
Itaham Operas, German and French Operas. a collection of chamber music, and 


| of autographs. The whole collection is composed of 4,000 works in 6,500 
| Volumes. 

| Such are the principal institutions in the Austrian capital for the propagation 
| of the primary instruction of music. In fact, so inoculated are the Austrians 
| from earliest infancy with this divine art. that it becomes an almost indispensa- 
| ble element of their existence. There is scarcely a bourgeoise family at Vienna 
| that cannot from its own members improviser a concert ; and in the families of 
| the higher classes there are among their servants sume first-rate performers. — 
| While on the subject of the music of the Austrian Empire, let me not forget 
| their military bands, of which you may form some idea from the following anec- 
dote :—A celebrated professor, on baving been asked what he thought of Spon- 
tini’s ‘ La Vestale,’ replied, * ‘The March of an Austrian band is worth the whole 
Opera.’ 

—— 


LITERATURE OF THE LAST FIFTY YEARS 
By Allan Cunningham —Continued from the last Albion 
BRITISH POETRY 
Roosrs.—If we observe in the strains of Crabbe, a leaning to the sneering 
and the synical, we meet with no such unwelcome things in the works of Samuel 
Rogers: like Crabbe, he is distinguished for a terseness of expression ; for 
thinking correctly and writing clearly ; for loving scenes of humble life, and 
preferring landscapes which, like those of Gainsborough, belong mure to reality 
than imagination. Here the reseinblance ends; the tasteful muse of Rogers 


lazar-house ; he delights in contemplating whatever is fair and beautiful ; and 
has no wish to describe Eden for the sake of showing the Evil Spirit crawling 
among the trees, and lying like a toad at the ear of beauty and innocence to inspire 
mischief. 

There are three poems, all of original merit, with something of similarity in 
title—the * Pleasures of Imagination’—the * Pleasures of Hope'—and the * Plea- 
sures of Memory.’ With the titles the similitude ends. The poem of Akenside 
is for the present, that of Caimpbell for the future, and that of Rogers for the 
past. There is most fine poetry in the first, most enthusiasm in the second, and 
most human nature in the third. ‘The Pleasures of Memory’ was published in 
the year 1792, and became at once popular. ‘To the spirit of original observation, 
to the fine pictures of men aud manners, and to the remarks un the social and 
domestic condition of the country, which mark the disciples of the newer school 
of verse, are added the terseness, smoothness, and harmony of the old. The 
poem abounds with happy and brilliant hits; with passages which remain on the 
mewory, and may be said to please rather then enchant one; to take silent 
poeseasion of the heart, rather than fill it with immediate rapture. 
something of that perverseness, which even talent is not without, said, the chief 
fautt of Rogers was want of genius and taste. Perhaps in the whole list of living 
men of genius, no one can be named whose taste in puetry is so just and delicate. 
This is apparent in every page of his compusitions; nay, he is even fastidious 
in his taste, and rejects much in the pictures vf manners and feelrags which he 
paints, which other authors, whose taste is unquestioned, would have used with- 
out scrupie. His dictiun is pore, and his language has all the necessary strength 
without being swelling or redundant: his words are always in keeping with the 
sentiment. He has, in truth, great strength ; he says much in small compass, 
and may sometimes be charged with a too great anxiety to be brief and terse 
It was the error of the school in which his taste was formed, to be over anxious 
about the harmony and polish of the verse ; and he may be accused of erring 
with his teachers Concerning the composition of * The Pleasures of Memory,’ 
it is related that he corrected, transposed, and changed, till he exhausted his own 
patience, and then turning tu his friends, he demanded their opinions, listening 
to every remark, and weighing every observation. This plan of correction is 
liable to serious objections. The poet is almost sure of losing in dash and 
vigour more than what he gains by correctness ; and, as a whole, the work is apt 
to be injured, while individual parts are bettered. Poetry is best hit off at one 
heat of the fancy : the more it is hainmered and wrought on, the colder it becomes 
The sale of ‘The Pleasures of Memory’ continued to be large, though ‘ The 
Pleasures of Hope’ came into the market. 

Rogers was some thirty years old when his first poem was published; when 
his second appeared he was fifty. A great change had come over the world in 
the interval: the little world of the muse had undergone a sort of revolution 
| A number of eminent poets had arisen—not nen who, like Gray, were content 
| to print one small volume, and then remain silent—but bards who poured out, 

fast and bright, a succession of epic poems and rhyme romances, all long composi- 
| tions, ard who promised more. Nor was this all ; with the exception of Campbell, 
| the whole of those poets, from natural impulse or taste, had strung their harps 
to other melody than what had hitherto charmed: they were not content with 
| filling the market with poetic wares; they changed pattern and texture, and 











Every year in the | century. With all these drawbacks, ‘ The Voyage of Columbus’ was favourably | 


| received; the story of that navigator’s wondrous undertaking is indeed ever 
interesting ; we peruse and reperuse the tale of his fortunes with undiminishing 
| interest, and set him dewn as one of the most undaunted heroes of Christian 
chivalry 
succession of scenes, copied from the picturesque events of the voyage, to 
bring the whole before the reader's fancy. In this he succeeded ; yet the poem 
| did not make its way so readily to men’s hearts as the * Pleasures of Memory.’ 
| Little that was new was said aboot Columbus ; and I believe I am right in saying, 
that we prefer history in prose to history in verse 
Some two years or 60 after the publication of “ Columbus, 
“ Jacqueline” made its appearance, accompanied by the poem of * Lara.” by 
Byron 
| elder bard to have fair play : the world was bewitched with the genius of the 
| young one; was desirous of redressing the grievous wrong done him by the 
| Edinburgh Remew : and, moreover, knowing that he was a little wild and whim- 
| sical, looked fo: some of his personal adventures in the burning rhymes which 
| he wrote. The mild, the amiable, and the graceful Jacqueline, was an unfit com- 
| paniun for the moody, mysterious, and revengeful Lara. With how little jus- 
| tice * Jacqueline” was lvoked coldly on, may be gathered from the following 
fine passage : others as good, and some better, abound 
| Soon as the sun the glittering pane 
On the red floor in diamonds threw, 
| His songs she sung, and sung again, 
| Tili the last light withdrew. 
Every day, and al! day long. 
He mused or slambered to a song. 
But she us dead to him, to all! 
Her jute bangs silent on the wall ; 
Aud on the stairs and at the door 
| Her fairy foot is heard no more ! 
At every meal an empty chair 
Tells bum that she ie not there. 


This ill-ageorted union was dissolved by the bookseller; no estrangement, 
however, touk place between the poets; they were frequently to be seen and 
found together: Moore. aud. for a time, Campbell, were added to the coterie, 
and many jrets were scattered abvot Lara and Jacqueline, and much wine con- 
sumed Somb one aid to Byron, t was a Sternh Wl and Hopkins sort of affair 


” 





Rogers aspired we more w tell true-love stories, ether serious o comic: he | * Tue Lady of the Lake’; 
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selects topics of a pure and poetic order ; he refuses to unlatch the door of the | 


Hazlitt, with | 


The whole undertaking is of itself poetic; no one can take away, | 
add, or embellish ; and it is to the credit of Rogers's taste, that he sought, by a | 


the poem of 


This was an injudicious step; it was not possible for the muse of the | 


probably desired to read his noble companion a lesson in bis next essay, which 
was the poem entitled * Homan Life.” This work stands bigh in public es- 
teem, it contains passages worthy of any poet. the chief fault is the breadth 
and length of the subject. It is seldom, | fear, that the sed condition of man 
is changed, or his morals amended, by gentle verse and by courteous admoni- 
tion. When the poet makes every touch of his satiric thong tell on the culprit 
like 3 Russian knout, his powers are respected; but Rogers had no desire to 
tie up human nature and give it a flogging ; he passed it under a tender and mer- 
ciful review, and spoke of it as a work honourable to its maker. The peet saw 
only the bright side of the scene ;—a man with choice fruits on hia garden 
walls, fine wines on his sideboard, savoury dishes done to a turn on bis table, 
and money in the bank to work while he sleeps, will not likely think that he- 
man life is a gift scarce worth receiving. He loved to look at man 


Well fed, well lodged, and gently handled 


His last poem is that called “ Italy’; it abounds with fine passages, with de- 
| scriptions which have all the brightness of Claude's landscapes, and with groupe 
whieh have the invention of Flaxman and the gracefulness of Chantrey. It 
may be instanced as a confirmation of my opinion of bis taste, that he hae illus 
, trated thts work by aid of the pencils of Stothard and Turner, in a way so beae- 
tiful, that it surpasses all other works in the exquisite grace and simplicity of 
its embellishments. 

Rogers is the only affluent worshipper of the muse—he is a banker, and 
| 48 such bears an honest name; he lives in St. James's Place, and has some 
choice pictures by his friend Sir Joshua Reynolds, and many matters rare and 
curious ; among which, the agreement of Milton regarding “ Paradise Lost,” 
and of Dryden respecting bis translation of Virgil, both bearing their signa 
tures, are the most remarkable. He is, in all respeets, an accomplished gentle 
man; be has always borne his fame and fortune meekly; hie conversation ie 
rich and various, concise and epigrammatic. He has lived much in the society 
of the learned, the noble, and the inspired; and of all whom be knew he has 
| something clever to relate. He has lived some seventy years in the world, and, 

as he has seen much, and is not without a spirit of observation, bis Reminiscen. 
| ces would make a surpassing buok. He has the best taste in painting of any 
of our poets, nor is his sense of seulpture inferior. 


Scorr.—Several of the leading poets of our day have been inspired with the 
present—Sir Walter Scott was inspired with the past. ‘To him, as a poet, the 
world before his eyes was eneambered with matters too mean for his muse ; she 
scorned communion with the times, out of which the soul of chivalry had beea 
crushed, from which picturesque splendour bad departed, and in which there 
was no pomp and antique revelry, She looked on the world around, and seeing 
it filled with steam-@ngines, spinning-jennies, and men laying down rail-roads, 
er teaching water fv sy Within walle of hewn stone, and other mechanical and 

rule-of-three sort of things Yack on abhor daye: wirere ate om «0 muck 
| according to her own taste and spiritythat she strung her harp, and sung of the 
| princes of the Stuart line, and of the chiefe of the Northern chivalry, with all 
| their combats in the lists, their meetings on the battle field, their mashing and 
their minstrelsy. In other words, the schvol in which be formed and prepared 
himself, was that of the old metrical romances; and, born and educated as he 
was among scenes of feudal warfare and romantic song, and in the bosom of a 
people who cherished the memory of gallant deeds and the names of those who 
| achieved them, his song could not well be otherwise. He was come, too, of a 
| warlike race: his maternal ancestor slew in battle one of the princes of Eng- 
land; and his ancestors in the male line figured in the wars of the Parliament, 
and one of them was in arme for the Stuarts 

He was born in Edinborgh on the 15th of August, 1771; was lame of the 
right fuot from a ebild, and sickly, and moch ander the care of his grandmother. 
| In this schoo! of indolgence he grew strung, self-willed, and fond of all pas+ 
times that required boldness as well as invention. His classic lore no one has 
praised: « love of literature came early on him, with a leaning to poetry and re 
mance; and he was distinguished among bis school-fellows fora skilland tact 
in telling stories of haunted castles and of knightly feuds. When some siateen 
| vears uld or so, he had an opportunity of displaying the line of bis reading inthe 
presence of Burns, who, firing his bright black eves on him, said, “ ‘Thie boy 
| will be beard of yet.” He studied the law, but his heart was with the muse; 
| and it is remarkable, that, though well read in the regular romances, as well as 
in modern poetry, his first attempt was in ballad verse ; and there is extents 
letter from Monk Lewis, proving that even of that simple kind of stanza he could 
not be called the master, His rhymes were not for the eye, but for the singer, 
who can drown inharmonious terminations in flouds of fine sound. 
| there is much vigour and picturesque beauty in some of these early essays, the 
ballad of “ Glenfinlas ” was the first poem which gave evidence of genivs. It 
| is, indeed, a masterly composition; it unites the spiritual world with the mate- 
rial, gallantry in arms with lady-love—the image of the North is stamped legi- 
bly upon it. Other ballads, scarcely inferiur, followed ; and these were gathered 
| into a collectiou— The Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border,” in which many of 








| the martial and romantic legends of our ancestors appeared for the first time. 
This work is distinguished by great knowledge of tradition, bistory and poetry 
Having secured the national! ballads in a fit sanctaary, he turned his thoughts te 
original and higher matters 
In the year 1995, when the poet was thirty-five years of age, be published the 
‘ Lay of the last minstrel,’ a poem which has some of the tenderest passages he 
ever wrote—some most lovely pictures of gentleness and female grace, and scenes 
full of martial ardour and poetic energy. The story isa little mystical; and 
though gramery js called in to aid in solving difficult things, there is little done 
—a knight vangsished, a maiden wun, and a castle rescued—but what could 
have been effected by ordinary means. The spirit of old Scotland, in the days 
| when she had a crown on her bead, and glory of her own is impressed on every 
page. ‘Marmioa,’ the second great work of the poet, followed : it is a story of 
| Flodden Field, and is filled with adventures of all rere with + 
with knights, and with princes; nor is love wanting, though what is pure 
long ns with trouble, and what is successful is not creditable The charm of 
| the poem abides with the old Earl of Angus and the Fight of Flodden. All bat- 
tles. ancient or modern, fade away before it: James nets fire to his tente—de 
scends from the bill, and encounters Surrey amid the smoke—the whole whirl 
wind of battle, the vicissitudes of a beady and desperate fight. with the pereonal 
| fortunes of warnors whom we hate or love—are all there The narrative is ve 
| hement and fey: the world welcomed the work with rapturous applause, and 
| desired more fran sw gifted .. ‘and. , 
| «The Lady o the Lake,’ published in 1810, is a romantic story, told im the 
poet's happiest way—is full of fine situations, chivalrous feeling, and 
with incident asd character. It is » national epic ; has its battles, sinrie com- 
bats, and all the varied fortunes of true love. It contained, two, what artiste call 
fine contraste—the picturesque tartan of the Highland was opposed to ny) pel 
grey of the Loviands, the semi-varbarous heroism of the yr ope to e 
lished generosiiy of the vales. The whole scene recording the adventures 
Fitz-James and Roderick Dhu, may be comprred with any other passage in pe 
etry, either for iife, character, or energy. In his next great cor raf 
tured whully over the Border, and wiade 4 foray on the Engnsh , he ye 
* Rokeby’ belongs to the great Civil War; and the scenre “ee t is land, a 
the persons engaged im it, are equally interesting and poetic t ts wholly “ 
ferent from his other ietions, and in some things approaches closer to bis great 
| prose romances than aught he has writes io verse ‘There ie im the enanny 
| moch quiet and reposing beauty. and in the characters much of human natare ; 
but both wants the boldness awl the picteresque magoihernce of * Marmion’ 
yet Bertram Iisiegsame aud the oullaw minstre! are 
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a 
to me more original than any of the Highland chiefs or Border leaders ; and it 
cannot be denied that the landscapes bave the softness and fairy-like loveliness 
of the scenes of the south. 

In composing * Rokeby’ the poem of ‘ The Lordof the Isles’ dawned on bis faney. 
When it was published the world felt disappoimted, and said so in plain language 
__-the sale was at first slow. and critics were querutous. It would be difficult to 
say in what it is inferior to his earlier compositions ; there is a national story of 
high interest, adventures by sea, and moving accidents by land ; the eye is kept 
on the alert, watching the movements of princes, and earls, and high-born ladies, 
on whom the fate of a kingdom depends, and the heart is kept beating with that 
deep interest which we cannot help taking im bravery and beauty. There is the 
same fire and impetuosity of diction and narrative, and a greater heroic dignity 
of character than can be found elsewhere in his werks. He has explained the 
cause of bis failure himself: “ I am decidedly of opmion, that a popular, or what 
is called a taking, title, though well qualified to ensure the publishers against 
loss, is rather apt to be hazardous than otherwise to the reputation of the author 
He who attempts a sulject of distinguished popularity, bas not the privilige of 
awakening the enthusiasm of his audience; om the contrary, It 1s already 
awakened, and glows, it may be, more ardently than that of the poet him- 
self.” 

The ‘ Don Roderick.’ the * Bridal of Triermain,’ and * Harold the Dauntless,’ 
all beiong to an inferior range of fiction: they contain many noble and stirring 
passages, but are unequal, both in conception and execation, to the five splendid 
romances which preceded them. The main fault of the first of these three 
works is, the strange long leap which the poet made from the feats of King 
Roderick to the deeds of Duke Wellington—olden times mingled ungracefully 
with latter, and the narrative seemed a creature with a broken back—the ex- 
tremities were living, but they wanted a healthy ané muscular connexion The 
chief faults of the other two poems are, that the scenes and persons belong to 
days too remote for exciting sympathy : we scarcely feel an interest in English 
story till the days of the Norman Conquest. Scott was admonished, by the di 
minished sale of these works, compared to that of his other productions, that he 
had already given the world a full feast-— 


On eapon, heron-shew, and crane, 
The princely peacock’s gilded train, 
On tusky boar's head garnished brave, 
And eygnet from St. Mary's wave. 


Nor was this monotony the sole cause; a new poet had appeared, with such 
depth of thought, such eager abundance of diction, and such wild tales of foreign 
lands and strange races of people, that he charmed at once the whole land into 
an auditory. ‘This was Byron ; bad he preceded Scott, there is no doubt that 
his bearded Turks and maratime desperadoes, who united one virtue to a thou- 
sand crimes, would have given place to the northern chivalry— 
All plaided and plumed in their tartan array. 
As it was, Byron obtained for the time, the ascendant ; and Scott withdrew from 
the contest, to raise his banner on another field, and gain honour and glory such 
as no one save Cervantes can rival 
Scott is a poet truly national and heroic: he finds his scenes in his native land, 
and his heroes and heroines in British history and tradition. There is an aston- 
ishing ease, vehemence, and brightness m his verse; his poems are a succession 
of historical figores, with all the well-detined proportions of statues—with this 
difference, that they act and speak according to the will of the poet. Yet, though 
in external elegance and precision of outline they resemble works of art, they 
have less of the repose of sculpture about them than any characters of modern 
song. No one since the days of Homer has eang with such an impetuous and 
burning breath, the muster. the march, the onset, and all the fiery vicissitudes of 
battle In his * Pibroch’ he has given the very pith and essence of the 
Highland character, as well as a brilliant picture of manners; and I cannot 
better show his large genius in smal! compass than by quoting that extraordinary 
song : 
Pibroch of Donuil Dhue, 
Pibroch of Donuil, 
Wake thy wild voice anew, 
Summon Clan Conud. 
Come away, come away, 
Hark to the summons; 
Come in your war-array, 
Gentles and Commons, 


Leave the deer, leave the steer, 
Leave nets and barges! 
Come in your fighting gear, 
Broad-swords and targes. 
Leave untended the herd, 
The flock without shelter ; 
Lowe the corse noimeverr’d, 


And the bride at the altar. 


Come as the winds come, when 
Forests are rended ; 

Come as the waves come when 
Navies are stranded. 

Faster come, faster come, 
Faster and faster ; 

Chief, vassal, page, and groom, 
Tenant and master. 


This song is characteristic of all Scott's poetry—action, action, action, is its 
fault as well as its excellence. Other bards have indulged their heroes and he- 
roines with pastoral retirements and bowers of bliss; and even the devils of 
Milton enjoy, at times, a sort of uneasy repose. Scott alone keeps them up and 
doing, till action becomes almost fatiguing, and the reader longs for pleasant 
places, where he can sit and ruminate on the perils he has passed, or has yet to 
encounter. He is one of the most truly national of all our poets. 


Worpsworru.—Other poets than Burns perceived a plan and a law in nature 
—one great line of sympathy and harmony connecting the dead with the living 
world, and both with the holy and omnipotent source of light and love. Of 
these, the most eminent was William Wordsworth. He was born at Cocker- 
mouth, in Cumberland, 7th April, 1770; received a classical education, and 
was destined, | have been told, fur the church. His love of poetry, however, 
appears to have mastered his love for the ministry: in his youth he preferred 
Parnassus, with all the perils of its thorny ascent, to the quiet garden of the 


Established Church ; and soon proved by his worke that the light which led him | 


was light from heaven. His lyrical ballads—of themselves sufficiently plain evi- 
dence of his notions in poetry—-were accompanied by a preface, in which the 
poet describes the sources of inspiration, and the leading principles on which he 
builds the structure of verse. ‘The powers requisite for the production of true 
poetry are, he says, six fold: 1. The ability to describe; and indispensable 
power, though never employed too long at a time, as its exercise supposes al! the 
higher qualities of the mind to be passive, and subjected to external objects. 2 
Sensibility, which, the more exquisite it is, the wider will be the range of the 
poet's perceptions. 3 Reflection, which makes the poet acquainted with the 
value of actions, images, thoughts, and feelings. 4. Imagination and Fancy, 
to modify, create, and associate. 5. Invention, by which characters are com- 
posed out of materials supplied by observation. 6. Judgment, to decide how 
and where, and in what degree, each of these faca'ties ought to be exerted, and 
determine the laws and appropriate graces of every mode of composition. From 
these sources, as from so many fountains, issue the healing waters of verse. “ It 
is deducible,” says Wordsworth, “that poems apparently miscellaneous, may 
with propriety be arranged either with reference to the powers of mind predomi- 
nant in the production of them, orto the mould in which they are cast, or to 
the subjects to which they relate. From each of these considerations the poems 
have been divided into classes, which, that the work may more dbviously corres- 
pond with the course of human life, and forthe sake of exhibiting in it the three 
requisites of a legitimate whole—a beginning, a middle, and an end—have also 
been arranged according to an order of time commencing with Childhood, and 
terminating with Old Age, Death, and Immortality.” As a crowning glury to 
the whole, and a consummation of his principles, he published his poem of the 
“ Excursion " in the year 1814 

The views of man, nature, and society, which this truly philosophical poem 
contains, are the offspring of deep thought and extensive observation. It exhibits 
everywhere the finest sensibilities, and an imagination ruled by reason and belief ; 
it shows a heart alive to all the sympathies of social and domestic life, and. 
appeals to al! unsophisticated feelings in a way at once simple andsublime. The 
poet intimates, in an introduction, the aim and tendency of the whole poem, of 
which—for the insolence of criticism interposed—one half only is published 
The second part gives the sensations of a poet living in retirement;—the author 
thus speaks of both 


Of Truth, of Grandeur, Beauty, Love, and Hope— 
And melancholy Fear subdued by Faith ; 

Of blessed consolations in distress ; 

Of moral strength and intellectual power ; 

Of joy in widest commonalty spread ; 

Of the individual mind that keeps her own 

Inviolate retirement, subject there 

To conscience only, and the law supreme 

Of that Intelligence which governs all— 

Ising. Fit audience let me find, though few. 


The poet was nut, however, permitted to establish nature, and upset, with 


impunity. 
The truth 
O’ the elephant and monkey's tooth. 

The Edinburgh Review was then asa young lion in full majesty of tusk and 
claw : those who only know it now, when it exhibits the skin stuffed, can have 
no idea of its early influence with the world. The critics of that dread journal 
agreed to regard Wordsworth as the chief apostie of a new heresy in verse: it 
was their opinion, that old opinions were ngbt, new notions erroneous, and that 
compared to critics, poets and historians were as nothing. ‘They bad admonished 
Scott, regarding his forsaking the broad way of epic song, and presuming, in 
spite of their admonitions, to incline to the wntfedden uplands of 
they now assailed Wordsworth for founding his poetry in his own sensations 
and in nature around him. The poets of former ages made the critics - but now 
the critics desired to be quits, and make the poets: | can come to no other conclu- 
sion, from their persisting in the doctrine, that the earlier rules of verse should 
| be adhered to, as if such rules should continue when poetry bad received an 
| impress of new and original minds. They might as well have insisted on the 
old principles of wafare being continued, after the whole combinations and 
tactics of battle had been changed by the invention of gunpowder. The trium- 
phant exclamation of * This will never do,” with which the northern journal 
began its critique on * The Excursion,’ is sufficient example of the tone of in- 
solence which those writers assumed. It had, however, its effect at the time, and 
stopped, as I have related, the publication of the second portion of the poem, nor 
is there any hopes of seeing it, we fear, till the poet bas joined the Miltons and 
| Spensers of the brightest days of British song 
Wordsworth is the poet of nature and man—not of bumble life, as some have 
} 
} 


j 





said—but of novle emotions, lofty feelings, and whatever tends to exalt man and 
elevate him on the table land of bonour, morality, and religion. 
worthy of his topice—simple, unaffected, and vigorous: he occasionally becomes 
| too minute in his delineations, and some of the subjects which he treats of, are 
too homely for inspiration. 
impasssioned thought ever will 
a situation in the Stamp Office: is conscious of the value of his musings, 
eloquent in conversation, and one whom, having met once, we would wish to 
meet again.—{ To be continued } 
—-— 
STATE AND RELATIONS OF THE TURKISH EM- 
PIRE. 
From the last Edinturgh Rewiew 
Art. VI —Records of Travels in Turkey, Greece, §ce., and of a Cruse in the 
Black Sea, with the Capitan Pasha, m 1829-30-31. By Adolphus Slade, Esq. 
2 vols. 8vo. London: 1832 
2. Turkey and its Resources; its Municipal Organization and Free Trade; 
the State and Prospects of English Commercein the East ; the new Admims- 
tration of Greece, us Revenue and Nativnal Possessions. 8vo. London: 
1833 
The iron rod of Mohammed is rapidly losing its power. The faith which pre- 
vailed from the Wall of China to the Pillars of Hercwles, and stretched 
southward to the unknown sources of the Nile, is now divided and decaying 
The martial and fanatic devotion, and the assurance of success which hurried 
on its warriors from one arduous achievement to another, are no more. The 
wide and exuberant regions over which they held sway, have long lain dark and 
desolate, but twilight has at length dawned, and we who assisted at the opening 
of the mighty sources of civilization in the New World, are now called upon to 
witness and aid its regeneration in these extensive regions of the Old 
Much ingenuity and some charity have been of late employed to assert the 
good qualities of the Mohammedan faith ;—to assign it as a spurious Christianity 
to the children of the son of the bond-woman. That it is, and more especially 
was, both in its creed and in its practice, vastly superior to the degrading rites 
and superstition of the East, may be readily conceded ; but it bore not the less 
within its bosom many poisonous doctrines which the hot bed of conquest rapidly 
matured. Inthe very early days of Mohammed's career, its pretensions were 
indeed humble, but when victory shone upon his banner, then though Islam—or 
resignation—continued to be the denomination, war and conquest became the 
practice of the religion he established. It wasa faith as admirably fitted for 
these last purposes as it was repugnant to the maintenance and progress of civi- 
lization. Fatality and despotism are very closely allied ; and every code which 
restricts the social! influence of woman is essentially opposed to the arts, and the 
| cultivation of peace. The glories of Bagdad, Delhi, and of Grenada, were 
lights glimmering only in a dark night, and whose splendours have been much 
exaggerated by Oriental fiction and Western credulity. They ceased, and left 
not a trace behind 
Of all the tribes of Mohammedans, the hardy and illiterate Turks have most 
etrickly adhered to the stvical and unsocial principles of their faith, They also 
have longest maintained their political ascendency : the vivacious Saracen has 
long since passed away and been forgotten, save upon our signposts. The great 
Mogul is a pageant ; and the sons of Tamerlane in the far China have abjured 
the faith of their fathers. But the Turk held fast his own, and that, too, in the 
face, and in defiance of Christendom. He, too, is now fallen. He has drunk 





| the flag of Russia burst through his Dardanelles, and wave before his capital. 
Every war has been disastrous, and each peace purchased by a loss of territory 

Greece is now free and independent. Algiers is gone, and the remaining Bar- 
bary states yield a scant obedience. Egypt, tuo, is lost, and with it Syria, and 
all the illusion of supremacy. The armies of the Sultan have been scattered 
| before the forces of his rebellious Pasha. till the haughty Mahmoud has found 





| himself reduced to ask “ in bondsman’s key” for the insidious aid and dangerous | 


| presence of those very Russians, who, within less than four years, dictated a 
peace to him onder the threat of storming his capital. The finances of Turkey 
are utterly disorganized, and her currency is in the last stage of depreciation and 
uncertainty. Her tribute, for so may be called her debt, to Russia, is unliquidated ; 
and the once formidable army which might have paid it in kind, is annihilated, 
and its very name and memory denounced. Her ancient usages and institutions 
are thrown down and scorned; the exactions and prescriptive bonds of her 
religion severed; and the sacrosanct mystery with which her sovereign and 
pontiff were wont to be enveloped, is now laid bare to the vulgar gaze in the 
habit of a Frank hussar. 

Whither dues all thistend! Is the Turkish empire about to be dissolved! or, 
by the renovation of old, or the adaptation of new constitutions and habits, is it, 
with a diminished territory, about to resume a portion of that high rank it once 
held in Europe? 

These are the questions we propose to discuss. To assist their solution, we 
know of no late authority to which we can with more safety refer than to the 
short and comprehensive work of Mr. Urquhart, the second of the two placed 
at the head of this article. He may entertain some exaggerated notions of the 
| immediate benefits of the direct mode of taxation still prevalent in Turkey, and 
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sought.* Evrope, too, was attacked on her weakest side ; while Turkey, baving 
her own rear and flanks protected by Egypt and Asia, exposed only the narrow 
and hardy front of that wedge with which, impelled by the forces alluded to, she 
penetrated to the capitals of the Eastern and Western Caesars 

Allis now changed. Science, by mingling with war, has fortified civilization. 
Modern armies are powerless without large parks of artillery, and other scientific 
resvurces of war. Medical and commissariat departments are essentially ne- 
cessary. Disciplined infantry have succeeded irregular cavairy ; experienced 
officers are found more serviceable than reckless adventurers ; and pay takes 
the place of plunder. The European states have become intrinsically stronger 
by the union of detached feudal dependencies; and by the sentiment of na- 
tionality and patriotism which springs from a greater ur less experience of the 
benefits of good government. In all these points the Turk has been careless ; 
he has ruled bie provinces as a conqueror, not as &@ governor ; be bas scorned the 
discipline and instruction necessary to an army, and has passed his days in the 
fairest corner of Europe utterly regardless of the progress made around him. 
Accordingly, victory has deserted bis banner, bis dominions have been curtailed, 
and the flanks of his empire uncovered and commanded. 

If there be any truth m this view, then it may be allowed, that without a ra- 
dical change or revovation of system, Turkey must perish, and that shortly. 
This appears indeed to have been the opinion of the Turks themselves for the 
last century. But vutil the reign of Selim IIL, there appeared amongst them no 
actively reforming Sultan; he began the arduous task, and like most leaders, 
fell in the trench he opened. His printing presses bis manufactories, bis artil- 
lery. even his tolerant habits and fondness for European customs. was for a 
while submitted to ; but when the Janizzaries saw him building at Constantino- 
ple along range of barracks, sufficient to contain 20,006 men, they clearly read 
his intentions, and forthwith anticipated their own fall or supercessicn by the de- 





His style is | 


the waters of bitterness at Beigrade, Tehesme, and Navarino; and he has seen | 


thronement of the reformer His death, and the death of Mustapha, his suc- 
| cessor, soon followed. Mahmoud ascended the vacant throne at twenty-four. 
| This was in 1808. He had been the prison companion of Selim during the short 


His poetry is making its way, as true feeling and | '°'8" of Mustapha, and it is probable, gained many useful hints from the de- 
He dwells at Rydal, in Westmorland : holds throned Sultan; at all events, the disorganized and rebellious state of his em- 


pire, the abortive reforms of his predecessors, and the sanguinary insurrections 
which had removed them, and placed bim, the last scion of the bouse of Oth- 
man, upon the throne, offered ample food for reflection. He had one of two 
courses to pursue: either, if we may so speak, to Europeanize his country, or to 
revive in it the old Osmanli spirit. He chose the first: in other words, he pro- 
posed to substitute a disciplined army for an irregular force; to establish a re- 
sponsible administration in bis provinces; and to abolish al! inviduous dis- 
tinctions of race or religiow amongst his subjects. Having resolved on this wise 
course, there was still open to him for carrying bis measures into execution, the 
choice between relying for support upon his people, or upon the aristocracy of 
the country. He again chose the first 

The Aristocracy of Turkey may be said te consist, in the first place, of the 
chiefs of the law, civil as well as spiritual, who maintain their exclusive and 
corporation authority by virtue of certain statutes, and a prescription which pre- 
serves a power nearly hereditary in their families. These are the Ulema. A 
second branch is composed of the large landed proprietors,—of the Dere Beys 
of Anatolia, the Timariots of Roumelia, the Capitani of Albania and Greece, 
aud the Boyards of the provinces on the Danube. By carefully abstaining from 
entering into the personal service of the Sultan, many of these families have 
contrived to preserve their possessions and the feudal av‘hority which has de- 
scended to them from their fathers. For the Sultan 1s heir to his servants only, 
and the Dere Beys, ‘the Lords of the Valleys,” so well foresaw the dangers of 
this precarious honour, that on their submitting to Mahomet the Second, they 
| obtained a special exemption for the beads of their families from personal ser- 
vice. Ephemeral and upstart favourites, together with the Pashas and officers 
of the Court, who have contrived to amass riches and consequence by their ta- 
lents or fraud, in the several offices their intrigues have won, form another and 
the worst branch of the Turkish Aristocracy. The Janizzary chiefs might for- 
merly have been added to this list. 





Mahrmoud resolved to undermine, or to destroy the power, of all these classes. 
He has succeeded. We will not shock the feelings of our readers by recalling 
| the dark measures, and merciless fortitude with which he accomplished bis pur- 
| poses. Since his accessivn, bloud has flowed incessantly; it has been shed in 
secret and in public ; by general executions and by preconcerted massacres; by 
civil and by foreign wars. But he has at length swept away all internal opposi- 
tion; and having thus maintained and strengthened bis own individual seat, it 
may be questioned, when we remember the shattered state of Turkey at his 
accession, whether he has done so at the expense of his empire. Mr. Urquhart, 
who is, perhaps, too warm an admirer of Mahmoud, thinks not : he says, ‘* When 
| Mahmoud assumed the reins of government, the political horizon of Turkey 
was completely darkened and confused ; but unexpectedly cloud after cloud was 
dispelled ; the Mamelukes were destroyed, the Afghans chastised, Vidin, Bag- 
| dad, submitted to his authority, the Wahabs were punished, the pilgrimages 
were resumed, and the keys of the Holy City laid at his feet. The opinion 
| gradually established itself—** Mahmoud is fortunate’—the first of quelities in 
an Eastern hero. In pursuance of his policy of extirpating the Dere Beys he 
had recourse to various arts to circumvent them, which were signally succese- 
| ful. The mass of the nation which generally rejoiced in the punishment of its 
oppressors saw the destruction of the Dere Beys with nv less gratification than 
amazement, and universally exclain.ed, * The Sultan has a head.’ But the most 
tragic scene of a reign spent in ceaseless executions—the extirpation of the Ja- 
nizzaries—fell like a thunderbolt on the nation. ‘Their Sultan appeared in the 
character of an avenging angel, while the most extraordinary good foitune seem- 
ed combined in him with the utmost fertility of resources, sternness of purpose, 
and sanguinariness of disposition; so far his character was only calculated te 
strike terror.’ But it appears that he also understands how to conciliate favor, 
for Mr. Urquhart adds, * that when this ruthless executioner was seen entering 
the cot of the peasant, enquiring into his condition, asking for plans for its ame- 
lioration, subscribing for the erection of schools and churches, (or at least re- 
ported to have done so,) is it to be wondered at that he became the object of the 
idolatry of the Greek and Christian population, or that the measures which he 
adopted for thoroughly breaking the pride of the Turks, gained bim the confi- 
| dence and attachment of the Rayas, much more important than the applause 
| either of the stubborn Turk or of his European judges? He bas effected three 
| things which have each been the principal objects of every Sultan since Maho- 
| met the Fourth; the destruction of the Janizzaries, the extirpation of the Dere 
Beys. and the subjugation of Albania, which had not admitted the supremacy of 
the Porte, even in its days of conquest.” 

Mr. Urquhart appends a note in corroboration of this important change of sen- 
timent towards Mahmood; in which he says ‘* From the year 1827 to 1830, I 
do not recollect ever hearing a Greek peasart speak of the Turks, when he could 
get an opportunity of addressing me privately, but to express his hatred, con- 
tempt, and horror. In 1832, I passed through Lower and Higher Albania, the 
district of Monastir. Macedonia, Bulgaria, Servia, &c., and seldom (especially 
towards the west and north) have I found a Christian peasant speak of the Sul 


of the control and independence afforded by the municipal and loca! jurisdictions | tan or Grand Vizier without saying “ May God take ten years from eur lives to 


that have been suffered to subsist in her provinces. But+ ven these predilections 
have reason in them ; aod his views, both commercial and political, being drawn 
from facts and experience, are generally sound, and affurd his reader much food 
for reflection. He is an advocate for Mahmoud’s reforms. and praises them for 
| their tendency to destroy tlic fictitious privileges of caste or race, and to exalt the 
| industry, power, and imtelligence of the many-tongued people over whom he 
| rules. 
Mr. Slade, on the other hand, holds opposite opinions. He is an officer in the 
British navy ; and from having served on board the Capitan Pasha's ship during 
| the war with Russia, he also has had many opportunities of judging of the Turkish 
| character Reasoning from military and aristocratic notions, he foretells 
| the fall of Turkey, from the destruction of the feudal power of the Bevs, and 
| from the annihilation of all those anti-European prejudices which it has hitherto 
| been her policy to keep up, but which her present Sultan seeks to destroy. With 
out deferring implicitly to either of these writers, we shall endeavour to collect 
from them, and from some other sources, such information as may enable our 
readers to judge for themselves , 

The power of the Turks once terrified Europe ; their weakness now alarms its 
| jealousies. The decrepitude of Turkey has been rendered more important and 
| apparent by the increased and increasing resources and civilisation of the other 
European states. For the last 150 years, she has retrograded as they have 
advanced ; and, unfortunately for her, none have made more constant strides in 
| the race of power than her encroaching neighbour in the North. The causes of 
| this variation are not difficult to trace, and their specification may throw some 
light on the question atissue. When war and conquest were the primary objects 
of pursuit, it was natural that a horde, whose faith devoted them to these objects. 
should attain a certain moral advantage over nations, who, though sometimes 
vielding to their seductions, professed a creed which denounced and held them 
in abhorrence. That which became the transgression of the Christian was the 
duty of the Mohammedan. The Turks were single and consistent in schemes 
of conquest ; the Europeans divided, contradictory and dis!oyal in their resist- 
ance. In those days, too, when martial discipline was not yet consolidated, the 
armies of Turkey were perhaps less irregular and better paid than any troops of 
Europe, while plunder and success allured to their banners a succession of daring 
| spirits. Tribes of Tartars repaired her losses by war, while the energetic 
Christian captives whom her ervel policy carried off, thinned the ranks of her 

opponents, and swelled the numbers of her Janizzaries. The highest rank and 
most despotic authority were not only open to, but generally won by adventurers 


Bold and desperate renegades imported valuable information, and led on success. | 


ful attacks, in which they often found the avenging death or glery which they 


” 


add to his 
The value of this popularity will be appreciated when it is considered, that 
eight out of the twelve millions of his subjects in European Turkey are Chris- 
tians. But it may be objected that Mr. Urquhart’s is the praise of a partisan. 
We most remember, however, that it comes from one who is speaking from per- 
sonal observation, and who shows no sign of adulation to any party. Indeed 
the advantages here stated to have been gained by the people flow naturally 
from the course Mahmoud has adopted We need not enquire into his motives, 
nor be so credulous as to believe that he has patriotically cared or struggled for 
| his people ; it is quite sufficient that it has occurred to him, (as it occurred to 
| the feudal monarchs of the middle ages.) that his, and his people's interests, 
| have been for a time identical, and that their oppressors were his foes. 

Of all these by far the most pernicious are the remote Pashas, with the ir- 
| regular forces under their command. In former times, the appointment, as well 
| as the dutiea of the judicial, military, and civil functionaries were distinct and 
| comparatively independent of one another; but latterly, by corruption and ne- 

glect, they have either merged in one person, or their administration bas been 
controlied by one ill-appointed officer. The Pasha of the province is responsi- 
ble to the Sultan for its revenue. In fact, he farms it. But since few Turks of 
character or property can be found to undertake the mortal hazards of a Pasha- 
lec, the office falls generally to persons of desperate fortune or low condition.— 
The barber of to-day may be Vizier ur Pasha to-morrow, and return again ere 
| the followmg night to the peaceful avocations of his razor; provided always he 
has had the wit or good fortune to preserve his head in the interim. But the 
| Porte requires ample security from such men for the due remittance of the reve- 
} noe of their province. This drives them to the Armenian and other merchants 
| of Constantinople, who, being few, the whole body not exceeding eighty in num- 
ber, have acquired, by acting in concert, a strong centro! over al! these appotnt- 
ments of the Sultan. They use this power to their own temporary profit, at the 
expense of the new Pacha and his province. He is im fact the tool of the Arme- 
nian merchant, who becomes his guarantee, factor, banker, and creditor. A part- 


ner or trusty agent of this Armenian attends the Pasha to his province, where 


he remains. to receive the revenue for which his principal has become responsi- 
ble; and where, under the protection of the Pasha, over whom he rules, he is 
free to indulge in as much violence and extortion as his fears or his conscience 
will allow. Meanwhile the Pasha is retained in due subjection to the Porte by 
the hold which the Sultan possesses over the purse strings and head of his patron ; 





* In the flourishing days of Solyman the Magnificent, and the Selims, the more suc- 
cessful Viziers and Commanders were nearly all renegadoes. 
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who is kept as a hostage, always resident at Constantinople, and from whom an 
equivalent for the revenue is punctually exacted. 

A more abominable system of misrule cannot be well imagined. It tends di- 
rectly to the encouragement of extravagance, extortion, and fraud. A thrifty 
Pasha. who, by paying his debts, releases humse!f from the control of his banker, 
instantly becomes an object of hatred to the Armenian, and of suspicion to the 
Porte. Should he, by any’accident of good government, acquire popularity, he 
is lucky if by a sudden removal he is saved from choosing between the bow- 
string and revolt. Few, however, subject themselves to this dilemma. To 
grind the people has hitherto been the object of all parties; and whether Sultan, 
Schroff, or Pasha ultimately carry off most of the spoil, it matters little to them 
Their sufferings are the same, or perhaps greatest under a beneficent Pasha, for 
then occurs the greatest chance of a revolt. Under such a system of govern- 
ment, we need not so mucli wonder at the decay of the empire, and the fright- 
ful frequency of internal commotions, as that its authority should have continued 
to subsist. When the Porte had an army disciplined only in name, it was diffi- 
cult to apply a remedy to this circle of abuse. The occasional imprisonment 
or execution of a well-fed Armenian patron, or the treacherous assassination of 
his refractory, or two powerful nominee, might minister to the Sultan's cupidity 
or revenge, but had no power to arrest the evil. But when once an efficient 


army shal! have been formed, independent of the Pasha, and subject to the im- | 
mediate coutrol of the government at Constantinople, then, the Sultan's arms | 


being lengthened, he may stretch them out to remove or cverce a remote gov- 
ernor, for greater offences than good government and well-earned popularity. — 
Meanwhile, the removal of the Pasha’s armed force, and the substitution of dis- 
ciplined and regularly paid forces, will immediately relieve the provinces from 


the outrages and oppressions they have suffered from the free quartering of vag- | 


abonds, who, receiving little or no pay, can subsist only by plunder and extortion 


The Pashas also, when they shall find their power paralyzed by the joss of their | 


troops, will fear tu practice their present extortions in the collection of the re- 


venue ; while the exercise of an equitable code of discipline in the army will | 
It is thus that a | 


afford an example of justice to the observation of the people 


Since the death of Ali-Bey in 1779, the power of the Turks and of the Mame- 
lukes had variously alternated in Egypt. Both were now destined to yield to 
the new comer, who succesefully played them off against each other. Changes 


of authority were rapid, and each change brought an accession of power to Me- 
hemet. He became a general of division, and was sent against the Mamelukes 


—he coalesced with them and expelied the governor who had appointed, and | 


would have dismissed him ; then he drove his allies, the Mamelukes out of Cai- 
ro, at the point of the sword, and recalled the banished governor. Shortly after- 
wards he again expelled the governor, and on this occasion he permitted bis fac- 
tious army to compel him to fill the vacant seat. These transactions occupied 
six years, and in less than two years more he had quelled all opposition, and re- 
ceived his formal investiture as Viceroy of Egypt from the Porte. From that 
time he has bent all the energies of his vigorous mind to the amelioration of his 
adopted country. He has repelled every attack that has been made upon his 
authority or dominions, whether from within or without, and gained an accession 
of strength or territory in each straggle. He has found favour with the believers 
in his faith by the recapture of the holy cities of Mecca and Medina, and by van- 
quishing the Wahabees, who had put to scorn the armies of Persia and of Turkey 

To the south he has pushed his conquests in Nubia further than either Greek or 
Persian ever trod. Meanwhile he has fearfully but entirely quelled the anarchic 
power of the Mamelukes, and put down every attempt and disposition to rebel- 
lion. The most dangerous insurrection was that of the military in 1815 From 
his first accession to power he had encouraged the formation and training of 
Turkish and Albanian troops in the Frank uniform and discipline. It was un 

popular, but he enforced his commands with all the mgour of Oriental despotism, 
while the success of his arms encouraged him to persevere. But hard pressure 
at length broke the head of the screw. The soldiers mutinied, murdered their 
officers, pillaged Cairo, and would have torn Mehemet Ali to pieces. Fortunate- 
ly he escaped. At the first lull of the storm, when their sated indignation had 
momentarily subsided, he re-appeared ; and the value of his character may be 
understood from the wisdum he displayed on this critical occasion. He showed 
neither fear nor anger; but forthwith pledged himself, if the troops would return 


disciplined army may become an efficient instrument of reform in Turkey, and | '° ‘eir duty, to discontinue the obnoxious system, to indemnify the merchants 


offer the best substitute for the present ruimous system of controlling the 
Pasha by the purse-strings of their bankers, or the bow-string of their Sultan 
Another object which has engaged the attention of the Sultan, and by the ac- 
complishment of which he will acquire popularity and power, is the re-establish- 
ment of the old Arab system of government by local jurisdictions. The root of 
these is still scattered over European Turkey. Many a Rajah has long exer- 
cised, without being aware of the value of possessing, the right of equality mn the 
appertionment of burdens, and an equal voice in communal affairs; with the 
power of electing. as well as of paying and superintending, his village priest and 
schoolmaster. The exercise of these functions, and the deliberative habits and 
respect for public opinion, which their long descended practice engenders, and 
conveys, perhaps unconsciously, to their possessors, render the subjects of the 
Porte less unfit for free government than might at first be imagined. This is 


proved, indeed, by the promptitude and facility with which the factious, but free | whieh knows how to amend a fault 


| and victory, that his name will be honoured. His are much higher achievements 
| than mere feats of arms 


Greeks, organized and worked their little confederated municipalities, under the 
heavy pressure of foreign invasion. 

The progress of provincial reform has been unequal and precarious; and, 
singular to say, the most efficient has taken place in the wild regions of Albania 
This was commenced in 1830, immediately after the peace of Adrianople, when 
the force and misfortunes of Turkey seemed at their very lowest ebb. From 
Persians, Greeks, and Russians, she had suffered a succession of ignominious 
defeats: her old army was gone, and her new forces had failed. Revolt in the 
provinces, and treason inthe capital, omened the dissolutiouof the empire. The 
insurrection of the Albanians seemed the crisis of her fortunes. It was so. But 
in a sense far differeat from that which might have been expected. ‘The Grand 
Vizier was sent to quell it. He had few, and spiritiess troops. The Albanians 
had never been subdued : every advantage was now on their side. The example 
and freedom of Greece, the virtual independence of Servia, the good wishes of 
the whele Rajah population of Turkey, cheered on the Albanians to brave the 
efforts of a defeated army and exhausted treasury. ‘The empire was unsupported 
by a single ally or sympathy from without, and undermined at home by the sul- 


len hate with which a large mass of conservative Turks regarded the Sultan and | 


| 


Happily the Grand Vizier | tothe many monopolies which are still selfishly upheld in some enlightened 


his reforms. Who could have anticipated success! No one—at least none 
who viewed the coming strife as a trial of strength 
was not of this number ; he saw other and better means of success ; he regard- 
ed the expedition with which he was charged, as a means of trying the value of 
his Sultan's reforms. He put these, and not his military and despotic authority. 
to the test, and the result gloriously verified his expectation. ‘The fierce Alba- 
nian bent the neck of obedience to an invitation to equal rights, and a deliverance 
from oppression. The Grand Vizier opened the campaign by subscribing 80,000 
piastres for the erection of a Greek Church at Monastir, and by abolishing all 
invidious distinctions of dress and privilege between Turk and Christian. Hi- 
therto there had been much fear and suspicion of the Sultan's sincerity. The 
Greeks, and other subjects of the Turks, could not believe it was seriously in- 
tended that they should be raised to a level with their oppressors. But these, 
and other similar acts of the Vizier, dispelled all their doubts. They awoke to 
the benefits held forth to them; and from that hour the reforming Sultan has 
strengthened himself in the hearts of his Christian subjects. Mr. Urquhart, who 
visited these districts subsequent to their mew administration, tells us, that the 
system promtised, 

‘1st, To substitute for all exactions, legal and illegal, a property-tax, to be 
assessed by their own municipal authorities, on land, houses, shops, and yokes of 
oxen. The amount was greatly to exceed the sum formerly paid to government, 
but on this consideration they were relieved from the rubbery of all classes of 
government officers, and from the grievous oppression of forced labour and con- 
ack, (that is, furnishing officers, soldiers, and Turks in general, with lodging and 
board): all servants of government were henceforth to be oaid by the Treasury, 
and were to provide for themselves ; and all expenses on government account to 
be defrayed by government. I am nut prepared to say to what extent this ar- 
rangement would improve the revenue, or relieve the people throughout Roume- 
lia; bat I am not, I think, beyond the mark when I say, that with one season of 
tranquillity, the revenues might be quadrupled, and yet the people remain the most 
lightly taxed of Europe. 2d, The Greek capitani, the Albanian Dirven-agas, or 
guards of the mountains, and no better than banditti themselves, and the Turk- 
ish pashas, beys, ayans, musselims, vaivodes, agas, zabitis, with their train of 
chaouses, cavashes, gramatiki, Jew and Armenian brokers and sarafs, were to be 
swept away, to be replaced by a military police, composed of regular officers as 
military commandants, and by treasurers. whose only duty would be to receive 
the taxes collected by the municipal officers. I must entreat the most particu- 
lar attention to this all important consideration, which is the key to both the 
present and future prospects of Turkey, viz. that in sweeping away these func- 
tionaries, you burst asunder no ties, you destroy no institutions, you injure no 
interests, you leave no blank to be filled up. There is centralization of power 
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| markest; and exports silk, sugar, tobacco, and various other riches, which so 





in Turkey, but not of administration. The population administers itself—has 
recourse to Turkish law or authority in no case except through violence ; each 
community apportions its own burdens, collects its own taxes, and whether these 
taxes are paid into the hands of a provincial collector, or extorted by swarms of 
locust functionaries, makes not the slightest difference in the relations in which | 
the provinces stand to the Porte; though it makes the difference of prosperity 
or misery to the people—of strength or weakness to the government Instead 
of those swarms of functionaries, the passes and principal villages were to be 
occupied by small detachments of regular troops, having fixed pay, and restrained 
from demanding a single para from the inhabitants, who are themselves to collect 
their own taxes, and pay them to the chief collector of the province. The Pa- 
shas are also to receive a regular salary from the government, and to be placed 
on the footing of the prefects of France. In fact, the functions of the Executive 
are restricted to the maintenance of police, no difficult matter in a country pos- 
sessing the ample means of employment, and the frugal and industrious habits of 
Turkey.” 
These are individual promises, and so long as Mahmoud shal! fulfil them, he 
will have cause for trust in his own people. Prosperity, contentment, vmion, | 
and strength may grow out of the soil he has so roughly ploughed. But we 
confess, we are not very sanguine in ovr expectations of such happy resu'ts ; 
though we are not the less feelingly alive to the blessings they would confer 
upon Turkey, and indeed upon the world at large. Nor ought we to despair, 
when we witness the wonders which have resulted from the vigorous adminis- 
tration of Mehemet Ali, in Egypt. In the race of reform, he was the precursor 
of Mahmoud. The massacre of the Mamalukes and destruction of their Beys, 
was the type of the annihilation of the Janizzaries, and the overthrow of the 
feudal chiefs of Anatolia. The French uniforms, the battalions of Grand Cairo, 
and their success against the Wahabees, produced the Tacticoes of Pena. But 
it is easier to imitate the outlines than to fill up the picture. The Albanian 
peasant is no common man, and he who would tread in his footsteps must have 
deeper thoughts and less obstinacy than we fear belong to Mahmoud Born at 
Cavalla, an obscure village in Roumelia, and having lost his father in early life, 
Mehemet entered the service of the governor of his native town. From the hutn- 
ble office of tax-gatherer he worked his way up to that degree of consideration, 
which gained him the command of the contingent of troops furnished by his ma- 
tive district, for the forces Turkey sent to defend Egypt from the French under 
Napoleon. How far this command, which opened the field of future greatness 
to him, was won, by the fact of his having married a rich wife, we leave to be 
discussed by those who attribute the fortunes of Bonaparte to the accident whic h, 
in the same year, connected him with Josephine. The Bim-bashi, or Captain 
Mehemet Ali, reached Egypt with his 300 men in 1798, and from the day of his 
landing his rise wae uniform and constant 


| the other '—These are questions which every thinking individual (high and low) 
| should seriously ask himself, and calmly revolve in bis own mind; and while 


| had no bounds, while reason slept and passion ruled. But when popular delirium | 


| cordance to the dictates of fear or of revenge, than of clemency or magnanimity 


who had Leen pillaged, and to grant a general amnesty ; and he kept his word — 
But he not the less resolved to possess a disciplined army—he therefore, left the 


| discontented Turks and Albanians to themselves, and applied himself to the na- 


tives of Egypt. He had the good sense to attribute his first failure to the ngour 
he had employed, and he therefore changed his system. He resolved to make 
his military projects popular by rendering the profession of arms desirable—and 
he has succeeded. His soldiers and officers are now well fed, well clothed, well 
paid, and wel! treated ; and above all, protected by an equitable military code 
from outrage and oppression. ‘The moral character of the Egyptian army has 
been thus raised, and its devotion further secured by promotion from the lowest 
to the highest ranks being thrown open tv all ; while its discipline and efficiency 
are kept up by the services of numerous intelligent and well-paid foreign offi 
cers. The brilliant successes of this army have amply rewarded the liberality 
of Mehemet Ali, who now reaps the full benefit of that most difficult wisdom, 
But it is not by the vulgar glare of war 


The proud boast of Bonaparte, his co-temporary, 
that he found France in the kennel, and placed her in the van of Europe, might 
be used with more truth by Mehemet Ali concerning Egypt. Undoubtedly Na- 
poleon found utter confusion, but it was the confusion of brilliant materials. Not 
so the Albanian, who out of amere chaos of ignorance, treachery, and fero- 
city, has formed a kingdom, possessing a disciplined and successfu! army of more 


| than 40,000 regular troops, with a respectabie marine of 10 ships of the line, 


and more than double that number of frigates aud smaller vessels. His finances 

are flourishing, and he has organized a vigilant police, established an active ad- 
ministration of the laws, and reared an industrious population. He has con- 
structed roads, dug canals, and introduced manufactures. Greedy of information 
himself, he has spread athirst for it amongst his subjects, and ministered to 
their mental wants by the erection of schools and colleges throughout his em 
pire.* The exports and imports of Egypt have risen during his reign froma mere 
trifle to millions. “Tis true, indeed, the unhappy Fellahs are still governed, if 
not oppressed, by a rough and coercive hand, and that too much of their earn 

ings is wrung from them by the short-sighted cupidity of their severe task- 
master. But Mehemet Ali may silence much rebuke on this head, by pointing 


communities of Europe. At all events, a country long devoted to misrule, now 
teems with labour, and produces cotton, and flax, which vie with the best in our 


long as personal security is maintained, will continue to multiply in a land 
where an annonl ronewal of the eoil, irrigation, and ennahine are certainties 
We have dwelt the longer upon these happy results, and more especially upon 
the prudence and integrity with which Mehemet Ali extracted himself from the 
difficulties which the rigour of his early military reforms produced, because we 
would fain hope that Mahmoud, while he emulates the success, may have the 
discretion to emulate also the firm, but patient and docile labours of his former 
tax-gatherer. Let him, like Ali, beware of the overweening ignorance and con- 
ceit of his brother ‘Turks ; let him encourage the rural population and the in- 
habitants of the smalier towns; let him make tt the interest of the many that 
his reforms should take root; and he may then acquire strength and popularity 
sufficient to prevent or resist any dangerous reaction 


But while we are thus 
| 
anxiously pressing the cause of reform upon Mahmoud, we should remember, | 
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| Let those who deny that euch are the issues of all attempts to better the condi- 
tion of a people by appeals io physical force, peruse the records of the past, 
and they will find no truth more firmly established ; nay, even if they look mtothe 
history of our own country, they will find several corroborations of the divine 
decree, that » he who lives BY Tan ewonv shall perish by the sword.’ 
* Let it not be thought from these remarks that | deprecate resistance to ty- 
ranny ; on the contrary, I thiwk opposition to oppression, whether it refers to our 
neighbours or ourselves, ie the first doty of a citizen; but I am desirous of in- 
culeating, that liberty attempted te be purchased with blood leads to tyranny and 
crime, and if sought to be accomplished by fraud or deceit, a no leas unfortunate, 
though not so immediately perceptible an issue awaits on and checks the course 
of civilization.” 
| Mr. Martin next glances “ at revolutions in another point of view, and one 
which has seldom been thought of, and that is, the pecuniary expense which 
they entail upon the people.’ The © National Devt of France has gone ob ac 

| cumulating from year to year, ever since the las: revolution of July, i830." 

| * Cromwell and his jesuitical followers, after massac ring the Kung, laid prostrate 

| the liberties of the people, and levied an amount of taxation far exceeding anv 
thing that had been done by the murdered monarch; the immense sume of mo- 
ney thas raised and shamefully expended, so disgusted the nation at large, that 
on the death of the tyrant, all sensible men joined in restoring the lawful mo- 
narch to the throne of these realms — ~Again, in the reign of James LL, another 
revolution (although of a different kind) was followed by similar results as re 
gards taxation.” Ali the details here given we pass over. Ip the reign of 
William and Mary, there was a heavy increase of taxation 

« The sums of money exacted from the pation during Queen Anne's reign ex- 
ceeded even those of her predecessor, so that during the two reigns, which 
lasted twenty six years, the money extracted from the people by new tases, on 
malt, houses, windows, hops, glass, paper, soap, leather, candles, starch, printed 
linens, on land, &c. &c., was upwards of £ 150,000,000, (an immense eum in 
those times,) besides the debts left for posterity to liquidate.” 

And now, says Mr. Martin, jet us consider what would be the most probable 
results of the Revolution which is so complacently talked of in 1839 

* The Revolutionists declare that they merely desire revolution asa means to 
an end, that end being a Republic in Great Britain. ‘There i no need to mince 
the matter when such opinions are openly avowed; let us, therefore, seriously 
ask—would the detbronement of our gracious sovereign and his family be any 
advantage to the nation at large !—would it be the most grateiul manner of re- 
warding him for his earnest and unceasing endeavours to promote the happiness 
of the people! Butit seems to be forgotten that the sovereign of the British 
crown has as good a right to the throne of these realms (s0 long ashe or she 
adheres to the constitution by law established) as any private individual has to 
his estate, or to the dignity and properiy bequeathed to him by his ancestors 
Admiutting, for argument sake, however, that thie irrefragable doctrine could be 
invalidated, what advantage would it be to the nation if the lawful ruler were 
set aside, to be replaced by an arbitrary Dictator, under whose sway life or pro 
perty would nut be safe for one hour, and whose private and secret expenses* 
would far outbalance the comparatively trifling sum (not the 0th part of the 
taxes raised) now paid for the maintenance of an hereditary dignity, which the 
experience of other countries, ae well as of our own, Gught to teach us ie one of 
the surest means for enabling a nation to progress steadily in freedom and wealth, 
while the balance of power between the nobles, nuddle classes, and poor is equi 
poised, and the security of personal property or private rights, on the temporary 
demise of the executive head, firmly established!" 

Mr. Martin most successfully combats the ridiculous position, “ that an aris 
Jocracy 18 inimical to the happiness or welfare of a nation ;"’ and shews that “ the 
liberty possessed by Englishmen has been, from the very earliest ages, obtained 
for them by the aristocracy.” 

“The titled of the land have been raised (rom amidet the poor themselves at 
various periods, by reason of their talents, civil services, military achievements, 
or wealth: the children of the humblest peasant or artisan have, by virtuous 


, and mental energy, elevated themselves to the highest order of the state, and 


become the companions of hinga and princes. * * * * ‘Take away from 
man the stimulus of hope, and you consign him to a living grave; give him, on 
the contrary, the prospect of bettering his condition, and there is nothing earthly 
which he will not attempt; there is no privation which he will not undergo; 
danger itself will be welcomed with joy, and suffering endured with pleasure 
Our Creator, who gave vs those feelings, has, in his infinite wiedom, made them 
also subservient to our future happiness ; he has inspired us with the prospect of 
uitimate beatitude, if our conduct in this world be deserving of reward. ”~ This 
doctrine, 80 consolatory and cheering to good Christians, is on a far minor scale 
than that of British society, through the several gradations of which an individual 
may raise himeelf, until he reaches the highest station neat his sovereign, by 
whicu ume age in general has CovIES sho impotesnity of yuurl, sod mundane om 
bition bas no higher aim - ° af . 

England, be it remembered, has nothing to gain, and every thing to lose, by a 
revolution, in which physical force would prostrate the empire of reason ;—her 
lands would be untilled—her workshops silent—her manufacturers beggared— 
her peasants starved !—fire and famine would desolate the country—anarchy 
usurp the place of order—revenge of justice—despotism of liberty ;—her green 
fields would be crimsoned with the blood of the innocent—her lovely rivers em- 
purpled with the gory victims of popular fury, and a brief, and sanguinary period 
would be succeeded by an age of mental slavery '” 

We have made thus free with Mr. Martin's introductory pages, that his book 


that we also have duties to perform in this work, if we can by any lawful means | may not be peered at through the mist of prejudice ; thatit may at once he seen 


contribute to its success. Undoubtedly we have given, and will continue to give, 
the full weight of our moral support to the liberal party in Turkey ; but beyond 
this, it is in our power, by a gencrous exercise of our great manufacturing and 
commercial advantages, to stimulate the industry and promote the welfare of 
the people. ‘This will best secure their obedience. They may understand little 
or nothing of abstract questions of Government, but when the evidence of 
increasing comforts and prosperity is brought home to their hearths, they 
will not be slow to thank and aid the hand under whose sway it has been be- 
stowed.—[ To be continued. | 





* The Military College of Grand Cairo educates 1400 boys in languages, arts and 
sciences, at an expense of 12,0001. a year; and Egyptian gentlemen are now to be 
found in all the capitals of Europe, who have been sent by Mehemet Ali upon their | 
travels, not to ape fashion and manners, but to study the institutions, laws, and prac- | 
tical working of modern civilization. | 

—— 


ENGLAND. 


Taxation of the British Empire By R. Montgomery Martin. 
Effingham Wilsen. 1833. 

By way of motto to his ‘‘ Introduction,” Mr. Martin quotes this sentence from 
the House of Commons debate, 23d May, 1833:—* The increase of the popu- 
lation of England from 1814 to 1832 was 25 per cent. ; of poor rates 300 to 
400 per cent. ; of crime 300 per cent.: of emigration 4,000 per cent. ; and of 
insolvencies 100 percent.” He then commences by the remark, that * Kevo- 
lution and Republicanism are the topics of the day ;" after which, he proceeds 
as follows :— 

“What has England to gain by the adoption of the one or the execution of 
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fulfilling this imperative duty, let him bring tothe aid of bis judgment the expe- 
rience derived from the past, as the surest guide for present or future conduct 

If we look towards other countries in which revolutions have been effected by 
physical force, do we see any thing to excite our admiration and stimulate us te 
follow their example’ The historic scro}! of nations is pregnant with this truism, 
that popular commotions, if unsuccessful, have been followed by severe general 
and individual sufferings: if successful, instead of liberty being attained, pro- 
moted, or established, an iron reign of despotism has been welcomed as a bless- 
ing by the virtuous, whether rich or poor; and the monotonous :yranny of one 
has gladly been submitted to in exchange for the murderous sway of many. Do 
we need examples of this axiom within the memory of the present generation ; | 





| we have both sides of the picture presented to us in the revolution of France in | 


the last century, and of Poland in this. The former sought liberty by wading | 
through the blood of one million of our fellow-creatures ; but the demagogues 

who had slipped the leash from the blood-hounds, knew not that it was easier to | 
urge on the people in the course than to check them when the desired goal was | 


| reached: they created monsters, who from being slaves became masters,—mon.- 


sters. whose ferocious appetites (like the tiger after once tasting man’s blood) 
for human slaughter increased by what they fed upon, and whose fiendish career | 
had passed away, society was found to have received a shock which required 
ages of profound peace for its re-invigoration ; the strongest and most daring 

mind swayed the destinies of myriads with an iron-clad heel, and when the 

ruling spirit was removed, never-ending troubles with intestine feuds and a) 
heavily increasing public debt has ever since continued to render unstable that | 
domestic concord so necessary to the perfection of social happiness. Such is 

the course of a successful revolution, and indeed the obverse is little better. The 

insurgents for a time may hold out against the power they oppose ; ardent but | 
unreflective patriotiem fora while enables them to gain afew victories; but | 
every ensanguined field won gives no hope of ultimate triamph ; the infirmity of | 
man is at last visible; defection from the cause is followed by treachery, anar- | 
chy, and mutual recriminations ; the power seeking to re-establish its govern- | 
ment, watches these moments of weakness, renews the contest, and the rebels 
(as they are now called) that survive amidst the slam, are punished rather in ac- 


| of our service, who, doring the late wer, had opportunities of see 
| of Britwh cavalry, but will bear candid and satisfactory witness 


that its writer is as far removed, in principle, from the ultra Tory, who deems 
the existing state ef things so good as to be unsusceptivle of improvement, as 
from the wild and visionary Radical who would subvert heaven itself for the 
sake of achange. To the Whigs we make no allusion, because every genuine 
Whig isa conservative at heart—in other words, a patriot and an honest man 

“ The object in compiling the following pages bas been to stem, if possible, 
the revolutionary tide—to relieve the now burthened industry of the country— 
to improve its raorals, and elevate the character of the people, who, in bis (the 
writer's) opinion, have been sunk in indigence and crime by excessive taxation, 
a taxation not so much burthensome in its amount (if we consider the great 
wealth of the country) as from the erroneous manner in which it was levied 

* , , *. ‘ . 

“The Omnipotent Father of good never yet deserted the righteous man, or 
the righteous nation ; but instead of idle invocations to the Supreme Disposer 
of events, we must each etruggle in heartfelt exertions for the general good 
England has by no means attained the zenith of earthly power, and who bot its 
Ruler shall presume to fiz the u/timatum! Science is as yet but in ite infancy, 
the buman mind has scarcely attained adolescence, and for aught we imperfect 
beings know, this little island may be destined by Divine Providence to continue 
as alight unto the heathen,—as a nucleus for the final civilization of man 
Come, then, let the indomitable energies of this mighty nation be again put 
forth. We have at former periods subdued millions in arma, let us now subdue 
our own passions,—let us join in alleviating the deep distress pervading the coun- 
try, let us endeavour, by every possible means, to lessen ihe number of the wmdi- 
gent.” 

Into the details of this highly important statistical volume, it is neither within 
our plan nor our limits to enter; but we earnestly recommend it to the perusal 
and deep consideration of our legislators, and of all sects, parties, and denomi- 
nations amongst the people. It ia full of information, displayed in the most 
lucid manner ; imbued, also, with the best mora! and religious feeling. In every 
senve, it is honourable to the principles and talent of its author, 





* The expentiture of Napoleon as First Coneu! was five times the amount of re- 
venue enjoyed ty Louis XVI. : and Cromwell! and his satellites plundered the people 
of more money m one year thas any regularly constituted sovereign of England had 
previously recewed in twenty years) The patriotic metnbers of the Long Parliament 
remunerated themselves with 44. each a week, and shared among them the money of 
the people to the extent of 715,4721, while the very “ Saimts” received in“ free gifts ” 
—in money, 679,8001. ; in offices 306,1101.; and in estates, per annum, (!) 189,3651. 
The judges and lawyers of Cromwell obtained 1,200,0001., and public and private 
robbery was th: order of the day during this revolutionary and republican period, to 
which era we owe our hateful excise, and tates upon coals, currants, sugar, ke. 
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THE HEAVY CAVALRY AT SALAMANCA, 


To those whose youth has been spent in eventful scenes, there is a natural 
pleasure in recalling such passages of their lives as have been most interesting, 
and upon which, from present retirement, they look back with quiet eontempla- 
tion ; but no one, perhaps, is likely to find more satisfaction in this sort of 
retrospect than the British officer whe shared in the triumphs of the Peninsular 
war under the Duke of Wellington; and it is not, therefore, matter of surprise 
that scarcely s number of the United Service Journal appears, without animated 
discussions upon the events of the Peninsular war ; generally with the view 
of elucidating its details, but occasionally with the object of drawing inferences 
and deduetiors, euch as may serve for future principles and instructions in the 
art of war 

The discussions between the officer signing himeelf J. M., and those who 
bave written in controversion of the argument be is desirous of founding upon 
various remarkable facts and occurrences which he bas with some ability collect- 
ed, in reference to the actos! collision of cav#'ry and infantry, have attracted 
much attention and remark from most military readers. Itis maintained sturdily 
by J. M., that the latter are at all times liable to be overthrown by the attack of 
the former, provided it be executed with determined vigour and resolution Now 
it is certain that there is no officer of ovr cavalry, nor indeed of any other branch 

ng the charges 
» the impetuous 
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courage with which their attacks were slmost invariably made. ‘That their 
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| consciousness of the formidable attitude of that imposing array of which he 
, ied th anfortunate disasters, forms a part! ; 3 , 
ill sundial but it is rather too feed tr should not be allow- | When J. M. so coufidently asserts that if — only pore iee yp 
“4 : ve every ce 
the rare | onwards, after receiving the fire of a square, t 
ed even that merit, vr - ny ogee ye one ir marae oe cess, he should recollect that the sudden fall of men and horses, when it ——— 
eee “Ns h stress certainly | * certain proportion, entirely annuls the physical force of the squadron, 4 
Among = many instances of their brilliant rye S . - at the battle | ™akes its continuing to dash forward, not a matter of will or courage, but a ques- 
ues Gases laid on the condact “f the lwrk no pena | ~~ fab and im- |“0n of possiblity. Let him then found bis theories on some better basis - 
of Salamanca, on which memorable day they with wo . swept them | the notion of the courage of the British cavalry soldier failing in the hour o 
mes oe - meee Ss meal aad sondiie to the rear | Deed, or the vague supposition that the age of chivalry could boast of more 
from ground, overthrow! . 


’ : , heroism than was so often displayed by oursquadrons during the eventful scenes 
above three times their own number as prisoners. ‘The battle of Salamanca | (7' iM) ot ? 
formed the closing scene of such a series of able and well-combined manmuvres, | In conclusion. the writer of this paper entirely disclaims any controversional 


* h J 
and the turning of the French left by the rapid and admirably concerted marc disposition ; and if an rt of this statement be illustrated or corrected by eye- 
and attack of the Third Division was so prominent a feature, that it is ete are me Ae pee ——. gain to take up his pen, his object having been 
these considerations we can reasonably account for the slight ager oe wrote merely to vindicate from comparative oblivion what must always be considered 
the Duke of Wellington's despatch of the consecutive attacks aie under | ® brilliant day for the British Cavalry A. Z. 
brigade of cavalry, which are merely noticed as “a successful charge i 
the orders of Sir 8. Cotton (Lord Combermere).” It may be well to give @ LITTLE DAVIE 
short and explicit statement of what actually — — amg aay tee Tew Pend se 
in question er to jadge for himself how far A . , 
neh. naka tte pede materially to the successful execu- {| Jt is now about a twelvemonth since the family of Mr. Hope, of Kelbank, 
tion of the bold and splendid manmuvre by which the left of Marshal Marmont’s | jn Perthshire, had occasion to pay a visit to the Continent, Of this family it 
position wae turned, the whole plan of his operations completely checked and | is unnecessary to say more than that it consisted, while settled in ee of 
reversed, and his army subjected to one of the most signal discomfitures su8- | Mr. and Mrs. Hope, with one son and two daughters, all grown up. On the 
tained by the French in the Peninsula. In proceeding to give this narrative, present occasion, the son, Mr. George, was entrusted with the charge of the 
however, it must first be clearly announced and explained, that not the slightest family, as the old gentleman was obliged by business to remain at home for a 
detraction from the well-earned laurels of the Third Division, whose behaviour | time, with the intention, however, of speedily joining the rest at Rome. Mr. 
at Salamanca will be recorded as long as the memory of that celebrated conflict, | George was an elegant and dashing young man. had spent two fashionable win- 
is either intended or thought of for an instant. The intention of this state- | ters in Edinburgh, and in particular had formed an intimate acquaintance with 
ment is merely to claim for the brigade of heavy cavalry the tribute to which it | the Baron Damas, an official in the court of Charlesthe Tenth, and Holyrood- 
is conceived they are justly entitled, for their effective and prominent co-opera- | house. 
tion with the infantry at that partof the position in the defeat of the left wing When Mrs. Hope had determined on the jaunt, she engaged a favourite fe- 
of the French. It would be idle to assume that the cavalry could have per: | male servant, by name Margaret, to accompany her abroad , and, till a few days 
formed this alone, but they ought to have the full credit of having made thé | before the time appointed for setting out, nothing occurred to mar this arrange- 
very best advantage of the confusion which arose among the French when they | ment. It was found, however, almost at the last, that Margaret had “a lad,” 
found their flank was turned, by so resolutely following wp what the Phird | from whom she could on no account part: good wages and foreign sights were 
Division had begun; because it is well known, that after the first onset at five | no doubt tempting, and a bargain was a thing not to be lightly broken, but what 
o'clock, until about seven, when the cavalry halted, that Division advanced with | were all these to plighted love ' Margaret, in short, could not go. Mrs. Hope 
little opposition, securing the prisoners whom the dragoons were sending to the ' found it impossible, in the very brief time which now remained, to engage ano- 
rear by whole battalions. ‘ther female servant. It occurred to her, however, as a last resource, that a cer- 
Top d to the stat t of facts, it will be recollected that in the middle | tain clever little stable-boy, whom they had for two or three years about the 
of July, 1812, Marshal Marmont, who was on the right bank of the Douro, after house, and who usually went by the familiar name of Davie, might be brushed 
making various demonstrations to deceive Lord Wellington as to the point where | yp into a tolerably good foot-boy, provided he would consent to go, No sooner 
he desired to effect his passage across that river, at length executed it on the | thought of than acted on. Davie was instantly called into the presence of his 
night of the 17th. As seen as this was known at the British head-quarters, | master and mistress, and asked if he had any objections to going abroad as a 
orders were issued for the whole army to march towards their rigbt, in order to | waiting-man, instead of remaining at home as only an attendant upon horses. 
counteract the intentions of the French general, whose object had been all along | The little fellow brightened at the very mention of such athing. Objections !— 
to force back his opponents by threatening their flanks and communications. On | Davie would go to the end of the world with his mistress—if his father and mo- 
the morning of the 18th, the movement of the French towards their left, 10 | ther would only let him. Mr. Hope dismissed the boy with commendations at 








order to prosecute that odject, was gallantly kept in check by Major Bull's and 
Ross's troops of horse artillery, with the light dragoons and part of the light 
division, while a larger force was brought forward near the village of Torrecilla 
della Orden. There being, however, no position at that place, Lord Welling- 
ton caused every thing to fell back upon the heights between Carrigal and 
Fuente della Pefia, which was not executed without some partial fighting, | 
in whieh three or four hundred men on both sides were either killed or wounded. | 
On the 19th of July nothing of any moment occurred till towards evening, | 
when, it being discovered thatthe French were again in motion towards their 
left, some corresponding movements were made by Lord Wellington, the result 
of which was, that the two armies appeared opposite to each other in order of 
battle at daybreak on the morning of the 20th. No engagement, !.owever, 
ensued; but Marmont continuing his flank march to his left, the British army | 
moved accordingly in the same direction. On the 21st, both armies, still pro- | 
secuting their parallel movements, crossed the river ‘Tormes, and next day took 
up their respective positions on two opposite heights, near the village of Arapiles, | 
about five miles from Salamanca, thus bringing to issue a brilliant apd most skil- 
ful series of manwuvres, which had now lasted for several days, without the 
French having been able to gain their ebject 
Under cover of a heavy cannonade, (be outnumbered us in artillery.) Marmont 
followed his former plan of extending towards his left, until about three o'clock | 
in the afternoon, when Lord Wellington, attended by a single aide-de-camp, 
having from the right of his own position reconnoitered the march of the French 
columns, determined on turning their left, and instantly Causing the Third | 


Division to be breaght forward for that purpose. they accordingly came *‘v 
active ew the 4ank the French svuw after five o'clock. They were received 


by a brigade of infantry, who, with numerous skirmishers, attempted to check 
their attack, and give time for bringing up a heavier force to meet it. This re- | 
sistance was, however, soon overcome, and they drove the French over the crest 
of the heights at the point of the bayonet. 

It was at this critical juncture that the heavy cavalry brigade, 3d and 4th 
dragoons, and 4th dragoon guards, received from Sir Stapleton Cotton their | 
orders to advance ; and, moving rapidly forward between the flank attack of the | 
3d and the more direct one of the Sth division, which was the right of our 
infantry line, came first into contact with the 66th (French) regiment. consist- 
ing of three battalions, and formed in a sort of column of half-battalions, thus 
presenting six successive lines, one behind the other. Strange to say, though 
drawn up in that formidable manner, their fire was so ill-directed, that it is 
believed scarcely a single dragoon fell from its effects ; and no check taking 
place, the cavalry bore vigorowely forward at a gallop, penetrating their columns, 
nearly the whole of which were killed, wounded, or taken, leaving the broken 
infantry to be made prisoners by the 3d division as they cleared the ground be- 
fore them, to assist in which one squadron of the 4th dragoons was for the mo- | 
ment detached. They presently came upon another column, however, of about | 
600 men, who brought down some men and horses by their fire, but attempted | 
no stand of any consequence, and, falling into confusion, were left as before to 
be captured by the advancing infantey. 

The nature of the ground, which was an open wood of evergreen oaks, and 
which grew more obstructed as they advanced, had caused the men of the three 
regiments of Cavalry to become a good deal mixed in each other's ranks ; and 
the front being at the same time constantly changing as the right was brought | 
forward, the whole had now crowded inte a solid line, without any intervals 
In this order, but withoct any confusion, they pressed rapidly forward upon 
another French brigade, which, taking advantage of the trees, had formed a 
colonne serrée, and stood awaiting their charge. ‘These men reserved their fire | 
with much covulness till the Cavalry came within twenty yards, when they pour- | 
ed it in opon the concentrated mass of men and horses with a deadly and | 
tremendous effect. The gallant General Le Marchant, with Captain White, of | 
his staff, were killed ; Colonel Elley was wounded ; and it is thought that nearly | 
one-third of the dragoons came to the ground; but as the remainder retained | 
sufficient command of their horees to dash forward, they succeeded in breaking 
the French ranks, and dispersing them in utter confusion over the field. At 
thie moment Colonel Lord Edward Somerset, discovering five guns upon the 
left, separated from the brigade with one squadron, charged, and took ther all 

Here terminated the series of ‘aitacks we have endeavoured to describe ; for | 
by this time, (about forty minutes after the first charge, which took place soon 
after five o’clock,) it was with difficulty that three squadrons could be collected 
and formed out of the whole brigade, and any further advance would have 
been unnecessary as well as imprudent. The spot where Lord Edward captured 
the guns was about three miles from where the first shot was fired by the Third | 

Meantime the British attack along the whole front was ip progress ; the | 
infantry went gallantly on to the attack of the heights with general success ; 
and by seven o'clock the French were entirely driven from their position, nor 
could anything but the approach of night have enabled Marshal Marmont in any 

to rally his dispersed and discouraged troops 

circumstances we have detailed speak for themselves; and it is hardly 
mecessary to disclaim again any idea of detracting from the glory so gallantly 
gained by the British infantry in general, and especially by the 3d division, at 
Salamanca. But what onprejudiced man can talk of our cavalry being deficient 
im impetuosity or resolution after what we have recalled to the recollection of | 
the military reader’ [t maycertainly be argued that the French did not prepare | 
for receiving the attacks of our heavy Cavalry brigade. by forming squares ; and 
possibly if they had, a better stand might have been made by them : but what- | 
ever suppositions we may make, or whatever conditional results we may 
imagine, one thing is perfectly obvious, namely, that if nothing but their actual 
annihilation could have stopped the career of the heavy brigade of cavalry on 
this occasion, the serious lose they suffered at the timo General Le Marchant 
fell would, in all common probability, have done so. Indeed, if other proof 
were wanting to controvert the arguments of J M., where can a stronger fact 
be found than this? A body of cavalry, advancing with great rapidity, in ex 
cellent order, and with all the excitement of success, fall opon a mass of infantry 
tm close column,a formation hy no means so defensive as the square ; and thong! 
they charge them home, and utterly scatter and disperse them, yet do not effect 
this without the fall of nearly a third of their own nomber from a single volley 
of muskeiry, not only quite unsustained, but followed by complete rout and dis 
order If. under circamstances like these, the condensed fire of infantry be 
able to creute such havoc. what must be its co:nparative effect when detivere: 
from & square ina state of perfect preparation, with every man animated by the 
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| once for his readiness, and his deference to the will of his parents, and imme- 


diately riding over the country to the place where Davie’s friends resided, easily 
prevailed upon them to allow their son to go abroad. 

Behold the family party, then, squired by Davie, setting out on their tour to 
the Continent. 

In order that the remainder of our story should have its proper force, we must 
premise that Davie was essentially a Scotch village boy. He was one of those 
little Flibbertigibbits—to use one of Sir Walter's ideas—who are always to be 
seen flying about small towns in Scotland, with bare feet and fluttering attire, 
working all kinds of mischief against cats and poultry, fishing for eels, and tying 
their skins by way of trophy round their ankles, darkened by the sun to the 
tint of a filbert, and unconscious of any evil on earth except the shorter cate- 
chism. Such only, however, was Davie, previous to his being reduced to servi- 
tude under Mr. Hope. He had siuce then been put into proper externals—had 
learned to do a little in the way of serving at table—could whistle the hunting- 
song in Der Freischutz, and even alreasty had manifested a tendency to that 
jockeyship coxcombry which consists in turning the row of knee-buttons towards 
the front. In former times, Davie’s sun-bleached hair was arranged above the 
brow in a curious radiating fashion, which bears in Scotland an equally curious 
vaecine name ; but now he had Jearned Lo train it neatly forwards, after a manner 
approved of by various persons of his own rank and station in life—and, upon 
the whole, he was a fair good-looking boy, though as yet in no respect superior 
in natural or acquired gifts to the humble duties which it was his lot to perform. 

At the French Ambassador's office in London, the family obtained a general 
passpurt, which expressed that they were going to Rome on business, and in 
which the redoubtable Davie was incluced as theit servant. Nothing particular 
occurred till they arrived at a hotel in Paris, when, as they were about to sit 
down to take some refreshment, Miss Hope happened to cast a glance through 
the window, and saw a troop of gens-d'armes ranked up in front of the house 
“Surely,” said she, “ there must be some unusually distinguished person in the 
hotel—see what a fine guard of honour he has at the door?” At that moment 
two of the said gens-d'armes entered the room, with a low bow ; and while one 
stood as erect as a poker, the other, who appeared to be the commanding officer 
of the party, said very politely in French, “ Sir, and ladies, I am sorry to be 
under the necessity of informing you, that you must consider yourselves under 
arrest.” 

The astonishment of our honest Scotch friends may be conceived at this un- 
expected and unaccountable turn of affairs. ‘* Under arrest!" exclaimed young 
Mr. Hope; “ for what?” “I beg your pardon, sir,” answered the Frenchman ; 
“it is suspected by the French government that you have brought the Duc de 
Bordeaux in your party from Holyrood House. I can but do my duty by putting 
you all under arrest. I think, Sir, you are not all here; ene of the indi- 
viduals described in your passport seems to be wanting. He must be imme- 
diately had.” 

The mystery all at once flashed upon the mind of the younger Mise Hope, 
who exclaimed, in a transport in which mirth struggled with wonder, “ George, 
{ declare, it's Davie!" ‘ Davie!” saidher brother, “‘ what of Davie :"°—for the 
idea was so far beyond all natural likelihood and feasibility, that he could not 
yet comprehend it. “ Why, Davie,” replied Miss Hope, “ Davie is suspected 
to be the Due de Bordeaux in disguise.” At this explanation the whoie party, 
excepting the Frenchman, and Davie himself, who at that moment came in with 
a tray, burst into a fit of laughter, which hardly experienced any check even 
from the fear of a little temporary trouble. Davie taken for the Due de Bor- 
deaux! Davie a legitimate but disinherited sovereign! Davie, who, but yes- 
terday, was stable-boy at Kelbank, and is even at this moment, all unconscious 
of his honours, engaged in the humble duty of marshalling vinegar and mustard 
eruets! The idea was too ludicrous. It was more than the risible faculties of 
man could well bear; and we verily believe, that though the party had seen 
the muskets of the national guard levelled at them, they must still have Jaughed. 
After their merriment had passed the first burst, Mr. Hope went up to the com- 
mandant, who was looking always graver and graver, and politely begged his 
pardon for what might appear to him scarcely the conduct appropriate to the oc- 
casion. “I must really say, however, that the notion which the French govern- 


| ment has formed as to ovr poor little waiter-boy, is so outré—so bizarre—that 


some little mirth is hardly avoidable.” 
** Pardonnez moi,” said the Frenchman ; “the description in the passport an- 


| swers exactly to the Duc de Bordeaux ; it is known also to the French Govern- 


ment that you, Monsieur Hope, was a visitor at Holyrood-house — When these 
circumstances are taken in connection with the known intention of the ex-King 
to remove immediately from Scotland, it appears to me as if the probability were 


| pretty strong.” 


Well, sir,” rejoined Mr. Hope, “ here is the boy himself; take a good look 
at him ; examine him hy question, or otherwise ; show him to any person who 
may have seen the Duc de Bordeaux before he left France. And if this be the 
illustrious personage you suspect him to be, I will be happy to submit to the 


| consequences, however disagreeable.” 


** Davie, who stood for some time in a estate of complete bewilderment, with 
a bread-knife, arrested in his surprised hand and his eye fixed alarmfully on his 
master (though his sensations referred rather to the gestures than the language), 
was now brought forward by Mr. Hope, and subjected to the scrutiny of the sol- 
diers, none of whom, however, were able to ideatify him 

* Comment s’appellez vous!” said the commandant, with an evident mixture 
of involuntary respect in what would have otherwise been the blunt question of 
a person in authority 

Davie only stared, for the very good reason, that he did not understand the 
question. His master, however, having explained to him that the gentleman 
wished to know his name, the supposed Duc answered, in a strong Scotch ac- 
cent, “ Davie Fairbain, if it please ye, sir.” 

- Eh, bien,” said the Frenchman, in the same tone : “ et qui sont vos parens 7” 

This being likewise interpreted, Davie answered in all simplicity, ** My father 
is the sutor at Collace, and my mother keeps the public.” 

When this was explained to the interrogator, he elevated his eyebrows with 
an incredulous expression, and asked if he had been long in the service of hie 
present master 

* Ou, sit, 've been three year ‘gain Martinmas wi’ avid Mr. Hope—I was 
the groom's right-hand man, sir; but now I'm promoted tu wait on the leddies. 
and I'm gaun wi’ them to Etaly.” 

* Mon prince," said the commandant. with a mock oheisance, ** 


P - . yous avez em 
ployé, biew vutre temps ea Ecorse 


—J appergow que vous avez apprie a la per- 








.”" [Prince, you have employed your time weil in Seotland—| 
perceive you have learned the language to perfection. | 

The gravity of the family was here once more fairly overthrown, and they 
laughed long and lowd, notwithstanding the evidently rising wrath of the two 
soldiers. 

At length mastering his mirth, Mr. Hope proposed to go with the 

pretender to the throne of France, otherwise Davie Fairbairn, under a guard, to 
the residence of the intendant of police, where he conceived they would be sure 
to find some one qualified to decide the matter in question. To this the com- 
mandant consented, and they accordingly departed in a coach—Davie sitting as 
proud as a peacock in the back seat, between two of the soldiers, while a de 
tachment was left to guard the ladies in the hotel. They were speedily intro- 
duced to the intendant—a very dignified looking person—who, having been in- 
formed of the case, set it at rest by declaring (what he had every reason to be 
sure of) that Davie was not the Duke. 

Mr. Hope and his man were then liberated, with many polite expressions of 
regret, and conducted back to the hotel, under every mark of respect. The 
former was advised, however, when he called next day at the British Ambagaa- 
dor’s, to get a separate passport for Davie for the rest of the journey, as the cir- 
cumstances which had already marked him out for suspicion might operate else- 
where, and be productive of serious inconvenience to the family. Me. 
obeyed this counsel ; but it was found unnecessary. The story of the mistake 
at Paris had taken wind, and was known wherever they halted. Davie was, 
accordingly, treated all through France as a sort of lion—people seeming to fee! 
a kind of interest in one who might have turned out to be Henry the Fifth_— 
Chambers Edinburgh Journal. 


——- 
A-PHYSICIAN’S HINTS TO MOTHERS. 
From an Article in Johnstone's Edinburgh Magazine. 

[A work in which there is a great deal of excellent reading at a very 
rate. The first part of the article from which we make the following extract, 
is on personal cleanliness, and is well worthy of the perusal of all who wish to 
preserve health, comfort, and cheerfulness, and make themselves agreeable to 
others. } 

DIET. 
It is a common remark among people, that such a thing is bad for the com- 
plexion, and such a thing is bad for the teeth ; but as far as [ have observed, 
these opinions are very vague, and rarely founded on facts. That different kinds 
of food and diink exercise a powerful influence in these respects, there cannot 
be the least doubt. On this point most medical men of eminence agree, and I 
shall endeavour to lay before you a few of the results of their observations. 

In the first place, a healthy digestion is absolutely necessary to a good com- 
plexion ; for, whenever it is at ali faulty, the skin immediately shews it, though 
the individual may not fee) materially indisposed. 

Too rich or too stimulating food invariably impairs the digestion, and conse- 
quently injures the appearance of the skin. Now, the quality of the food re- 
quired by every individual is indicated by his habits and employment. If accus- 
tomed to constant exercise of the body, it should be nutritious. If sedentary 
and inactive, it should be much less so. But young persons invariably do best 
on the simplest and but moderately nutricious fare. For instance, too large a 
proportion of animal food and fatty substances are pernicious to the complexien ; 
on the contrary, a diet principally vegetable, with the luxuries of the dairy, is 
most advantageous 

It has been observed by al! travellers, that no where are finer complexions to 
be found than in those parts of England, Ireland, Scotland, and Germany, where 
the living is almost exclusively vegetable. Some, I know, have attributed this 
entirely to climate ; bot an abundance of facts can be produced, which prove 
that diet has also considerable influence. 

A diet too rich or too stimulating commonly renders the skin coarse, and sub- 
Sect to pimples, and gives it a thick, rough, and greasy appearance. Sometimes 
however, it renders it pale, sallow, and harsh. The cheek may be red, but it is 
not the carnation tint of health—it more resembles the flush of the dram-drinker, 
and arises from a similar cause, viz. too much stimulus. The breath is apt to 
be offensive, and the teeth bad. ‘Those who eat immoderately of animal food 
have almost invariably a disagreeable breath, and even the perspiration from 
every part of the body, has a heavy, unpleasant odour; while those who eub- 
sist on vegetable food have seldom, if ever, a constantly bad breath, or offensive 
perspirations. 

It has been ascertained that the teeth are uniformly best in those countries 
where the least avimal food is eaten. In those parts of Ireland, Scotland, Eng- 
land, and Germany, where the common classes subsist almost entirely on bread, 
potatoes, and other articles from the vegetable kingdom, with milk and ite pro- 
ducts, they have fine white teeth ; and in other districts, where any considera- 
ble quantity Of animal food is used, the teeth are perceptibly less sound and 
beautiful. 

I am fully convinced that the teeth are far more influenced by diet than by 
climate. But to form an opinion from solitary examples is the height of folly, 
or to suppose that this or that mode of living is best because certain individuals 
who adopted it are healthy, is equally irrational. Just conclusions can only be 
drawn from a great mass of facts. Persons may be found who have good teeth 
and yet who eat little else but animal food; and others may be found who have 
bad teeth, though they subsist entirely on vegetables. This proves nothing 
But when you find the inhabitants of a section of a country, who eat wo meat, 
possessing good teeth, and those of another who eat it, less favoured in thie re- 
spect, there is, to say the least, a strong presumption that diet has something to 
do with the difference. . 

It is supposed by many that sugar is injurious to the teeth, but I believe we 
have no satisfactory evidence of its being so. This notion has probably ori- 
ginated in the effect of sugar on carious teeth, viz., to produce pain; but, upon 
this principle, cold water must be bad also. It is not a little remarkable, that 
nearly all warm-blooded animals appear to be fond of saccharine matter, and 
thrive well on food containing a proportion of it. 

The blacks, on the sugar plantations are observed to grow rapidly fleshy, when 
the season for grinding the corn arrives, and those who have been sickly often 
recover at the same time. ‘That an immoderate use of sugar, and food contain- 
ing it, is unwholesome for delicate children, there cannot be a doubt, for it tends 
to derange the digestive organs ; but used in moderation, I believe it to be per- 
fectly innocent. It is possible that loaf sugar and candies may sometimes inyure 
the teeth by their hardness, but in uo other way, unless taken in such large quan- 
tities as to derange the digestion. 

All stimulating drinks, as wine, beer, and cider,—for I trast few girls among 
us ever taste anything stronger than these—are hurtful to the complexion, in « 
greater or less degree ; but as the use of these articles is comparatively trifling 
among the better class of our females, I leave them to speak of those the effects 
of which are more to be dreaded. 

I refer to tea and coffee—articles sanctioned by established custom, and gene- 
rally supposed to be harmless. That they tend to impair the digestive powers 
in persons of inactive lives, is admitted by most physicians, and I have already 
stated that nothing ruins the complexion more surely than bad digestion. But 
can you tell me what benefit ‘hese two articles are to young persone? or why 
they use them? I anticipate your auswer, for no other can be given. ‘They 
are of no benefit whatever, and are only used because it is customary to drink 
them twice a day, on the suppositivn that they are not hurtful. But why indulge 
your children in habits you admit to be useless, and which very eminent men de- 
clare to be more or less injurious? Are you not the guardian of their health’ 
Have you not their future happiness in your own hands, inasmuch as their con- 
stitutions depend in a great measure upon the manner in which you bring them 
up? And are you not accountable to them, to their offspring, and to vour Maker, 
for the manner in which you discharge your duty to them’? It is not enough 
that you guard them from apparent danger—you must teach them to avoid those 
practices that are even suspected of being dangerous 

Now, inasmuch as tea and coffee are admitted on all hands to be useless for 
children, and are strongly suspected, yes, even declared by many of those most 
competent to judge, to be hurtful to them, what excuse can you have for allowing 
yours to drink them! Perhaps you will ask me—What shall I substitute in their 
place? I answer acup of milk, ora glass of water. These, nature herself 
teaches, and experience confirms the same, are not useless, but wholesome. 

Finally, what can you say to allowing your children to indulge not only in tea 
and coffee, but in the thousand high-seasoned and rich dishes which constantly 
appear on your tables—the puddings, pies, and cakes, and the sauces, sweetmeats, 


| and confectionary of which they are so fond ? 


How often have you said, when you were conscious you were doing wrong, 
* Ob, let them have a little of this or that,” which your good sense teaches 
you is unwholesome, “I am sure it cannot hurt them,” and “ they are @o fond 
of it?” 

I must confess I have no patience with such childish management, and bet me 
telbyou what you may calculate upon if you persist in this course. First, re- 
peated fits of illness in your family, and long doctur’s bile. Second, freble con- 
stitutions, and a premature grave for some of them. Make up your mind to 
spead anzious days and sleepless nights. and months, and perhaps years, in 
mourning the untimely deathwf a darling child. W1'l you then think me hare 
and onfeeling if I tell you that you have brought all this suffering upon voureelf, 
and upon the principle of retributive justice. you richly merit it! Believe me 


we are oftener the immediate cause of the calamities which come upon us thar 
we at ail suspect. 


IMPORTANCE OF FRESH AIR. 
From the Same 
Too much cannot be said in favour of fresh air, 98 a means of preserving 
lo fact, 1 is as indispensably necessary as proper fecd is to the main- 
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bealth. by fresh air | do not mean that of the country only. I 

expression in contra distinction to the confined air of close appartments, 
t is very customary with many to abuse the air of the city, and to lay to its | 
share of our diseases. Some think it unhealthy only during the 
rs consider it but little better than a slow poison all the 

These people forget that the habits of the city are widely different 
of the country, that the living is more sumptuous, the exercise less, | 
epecies of dissipation increased a thousand fold—and these are not | 
differences ; their operation is far more genera) than would be at first | 
suspected, and is mach oftener the cause of disease than the city air. 

That the atmosphere of a large and populous city is altogether less salubrious | 
during several months than that of the country, there can be no doubt whatever ; | 
but in the winter, and a considerable part of the autumn and spring, I believe 
that in airy situations it is nearly if not equally so. 

One of the most apparent effects of fresh air is the ruddy tint which it gives 
to the complexion. To seclude a person from it invariably causes paleness. | 

Frequent changes from the atmosphere of one place to that of another havea | 
marked influence upon the colour of the face. It has long been observed, that 
no class of men have a more fresh, healthy appearance than stage coachmen, | 
who are constantly passing from one part of the country to another ; and no doubt | 
this depends in a great degree upon the frequent changes of air. 
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to ear, displaying, on the least movement, a brawny chest, that was hairy enough 
for a trunk, growing rather impatient, said in a quick under-tone, that a listener 
would have set down for the extreme of politeness, 

“You'll lave the wall, Johnny Evans?” 

To which civil request came reply, in atone equally bland, 

“ Not at your biddin’, if you stand there til! next fair day, Mat. Dolan.” 

“ You know well I could fling you neck and heels, into that gutter, in one 
minute, Johnny, mo bouchil.” 

“ You might, indeed, if yow call up twenty of the Dunlavin faction ot your 
back,” coolly replied Evans. 

“IT mane, here's the two empty hands could do all that, and never ax help, 
‘athar,” retorted Dolan, thrusting forth two huge paws from under his coat. 

“In the name o’heaven, thin, thry it,” said Evans, flinging the alpeen* he had 
up to this time been balancing curiously, over the roof of the cottage by which 
they stood ; adding, * here's a pair of fists, with as little in thim as your own!" 

“It's aisy to brag by your own barn, Johnny Evans,” said Dolan, pointing 
with a sneer to the police guard-house, on the opposite side of the way, @ bhun- 
dred yards lower down ; “ the peelers would be likely to look on, and see a black 
orangeman, like yourself, quilted in his own town, under their noses, by one Mat 
Doian, from Duniavin, all the way !” 

“ There’s raison in that, any way, Matty,” replied John, glancing in the direc- 
tion indicated. “ It's not likely thim that's paid by government to keep the 





Fresh air has a powerful operation on the skin, increasing the circulation of | peace, would stand by and see it broke, by papist or protestant : but I'll make a 
the blood, in its minute vessels, and giving it that vermillion hue so necessary to | bargain wid you; if your blood's over hot for your skin, which I think, to say the 
beauty, and so indicative of good health. | truth it has long been—come off at onst to Hell-kettle wid me, and in the light 

There is evidently a ditference in the air in this respect at different periods | of this blessed moon, I'll fight it out wid you, toe to toe; and we'll both be the 
within the twenty-four hours. Early in the morning, it possesses a degree of | aisier after, which ever's bate.” 
purity and freshness which is very perceptible. A morning's walk, for this “ There's my hand to that, at a word, Johnny,” cried Dolan, suiting the action 
reason, gives a brighter colour to the cheek than at any other time through the | to the word—and the hands of the foes clasped freely and frankly together. 
day ; hence the propriety of those who wish to look biooming being out early, and * But are we to be only ourselves, do ye mane!” inquired Matthew 
borrowing their rouge from Dame Natare herself. Certain it is, if this oppor- ** And ennoff, too,”” answered Evans; ‘‘we could'nt pick a friend out of any | 
tunity be lost by indulgence in bed, the looks will very soon show it. | tint above, without raisin a hulabaloo the divil wou'd'nt quiet without blows.— 

In no other country do females fade at soearly an age as in America, and | Here, now, I'll give you the wall, only you jump the hedge into Charles Faucett's 
nowhere do they shut themselves up more the moment they are married. In meadow, and cut across the hill, by Holy-well, into the road, where you'l! meet 
their anxiety to become domestic they forget the injury they are doing to them- | me; divil a soul else will you meet that way to-night ; and I want to call at 
selves and offspring, and waste within doors the health which is indispensable | home for the tools.” 
to the proper discharge of the duties of a mother. They dread being seen too| ‘ Keep the wall,” cried Dolan, as Evans stepped aside, springing himself at 
often abroad, lest they should be suspected of neglecting their families; and | the same time into the road, ankle-deep in mud ; I'll wait for you at the bridge, 
they measure the extent to which they discharge their duties by the number of | on the Holy-wood glin road. Good bye.” 
days or weeks since they have been from home. Now this isnot as it shouldbe. | A moment after, Dolan had cleared the hedge leading out of the lane into Mr. 
The greatest benefit a mother can confer on her children is a good constitution, Faucett’s paddock, and Evans was quietly plodding his way homeward. To 
and she cannot impart tothem what she does not possess herself. Of course | reach his cottage, he had to run the gauntlet through the very throng of the fair, 
her first duty is to preserve her own health, which she cannot do in the confined | amidst crowded tents, whence resounded the ill-according sounds of the bagpipe 
air of two or three apartments, and her example should teach them the great | and fiddle, and the loud whoo! of the jig-dancers, as they beat with active feet 
importance of daily going abroad, as a means of preserving both health and | the temporary floor, that rattled with their tread. Johnny made short greetings 
beauty. | with those of his friends he encountered, and on entering his house, plucked a 

—_—— couple of black, business-like looking sticks from the chimney, hefted them 
EXTRAORDINARY APPLICATION. carefully, and measured them together with an eye as strict as ever gallant pair- 

On Wednesday Nov. 15, at the Town-hall of Abergavenny, a most extraor- ed rapier with, till, satisfied of their equality, he put his top-coat over his | 
dinary case was brought before the Rev. Wm. Powell, Chairman, and a Bench | shoulders, and departing by the back door, rapidly cleared two or three small 
of Magistrates. gardens, and made at once for the fields. As Dolan dropped from the high 


| many, would not have availed him. 
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ing down to the heart of the feir, where most of the parties were about this 
time corn'd for any thing. 

“Jobnay Evans,” cried the widow Donovan, as he made in few words the 
story known to her, “ troe or not true, this is no place for 7ou now, the whole of 
his faction willbe up here in a minute, and you'll be killed like a dog on the 
flure; out wid you, and down to the guard-house while the coast's clear.” 

“ I'd best, maybe,” cried Evans; “ and I'll send the doctor up the quicker— 
| but mind, widow, if that boy ever spakes, he'll say a fairer fight was never 
fought—get that out of him, for ihe love o' heaven, Mrs. Donovan.” 

* He hasn't a word in him, I fear,” cried the widow, a4 Johnny left the door, 
and with the readiness of her sex, assisted by one or two elderly gossips, who 
were by this time called in, she bathed the wound with spirits, and used every 
| device which much expernence in cracked crowns, acquired during the lifetime 

of Willy Donovan, her departed lord. suggested to her. Meantime Evans, 
whilst making his way down through the village, had been met, and recognized 
| by the half frantic sister of Dolan and her infuriated friends, who had been all 
| for some time puzzled at the absence of him who was proverbial as 
* Best foot on the flare, 
First stick in the fight.” 
| “ There's the murderer of Mat Dolan, boys,” cried the woman, as some ten 
| or twelve yards off she recognized Johnny, who was conspicuous enough, wear 
ing his shirt like a berald's tabard, as in his haste he haddrawn it on at Hell-ket 
tle. With a yell that might have scared the devil, thirty athletic fellows sprang 
forward at fall speed after Evans, who wisely never stayed to remonstrate, bat 
made one pair of heels serve, where the hands of Briareus, had he possessed as 
He arrived at Mrs. Donovan's door before 
his pursuers; he raised the latch, but it gave no way, the bar was drawn within, 
and had his strength been equal to it, further flight was becume impracticable— 
turning with his back to the door, there stood Johnny like a lion at bay, uttering 
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| no word, since he well knew that words would not prevail against the fury of 


his foes. Forward with wild cries and loud imprecations rushed the foremost 
of the pursuers, and Evans’ life was not worth one moment's purchase ; a dozen 
sticks already clattered like hail upon his guard, and on the wall over his head, 
when the door suddenly opening inwards, back tumbled Johnny, and into the 
space he thus left vacant stepped a gaunt figure, naked to the waist, pale and 
marked with a stream of blood yet flowing from the temple.— With wild cries 
the nidb pressed back 

“It's a ghost! it's Dolan's ghost '" shouted twenty voices, above all of which 
was heard that of the presumed spirit, erying in good Irish, “ That's a lie, boys, 
it's Mat Dolan himself! able and willing to make a ghost of the first man that 
liftsa hand agin Johnny Evans; who bate me at Hell-kettle like a man, and 
brought me here after, on his back, like a brother.” 

** Was it a true fight, Mat!” demanded one or two of the foremost. recovering 
confidence enough to approach Dolan, who, faint from the exertion he had made, 
was now resting his head against the door-post 

“A paose, and the Mence of death followed. The brows of the men began 
to darken, as they drew close to Dolan. Evans saw his life depended on the 
reply of his antagonist, who already seemed lapsed into insensibility 

“ Answer, Mat Dolan?” he cried, impressively, “forthe love of heaven, 
answer me—was it a true fight!" 

The voice appeared to rouse the fainting man. He raised himself in the door 


A wlerably good-looking woman, genteely attired, and whose appearance in- 
dicated respectability, appeared by warrant before the Magistrates to answer the 
charge of a man named Brooks. The defendant gave her name Eliza Rogers, 
and appeared to be about 28 years ofage. Mr. Brooks, who bas a gentlemanly 
deportment, charged the said Eliza Rogers with marrying and living with ano- | 
ther man, at the same time knowing him (Brooks) her first husband, to be in 


existence. Brooks then told the following explanatory tale:—He was a native | 


| bank into the lane near the bridge on one side. Evans leaped the gate opposite 
“You've lost no time, fegs,” observed Matthew, as they drew together, | 


shoulder to shuulder, stalking rapidly on. 

“I'd bin vexed to keep you waitin’ this time, any how,’ 
few other words passed. 

Just beyond the bridge, they left the road together, and mounting the course 
of the little stream, in a few minutes were shut out from the possibility of ob- 


, 


replied Johnny—and 


of London, and belonged to a regiment of Lancers. About 15 years ago, the | servance in a wild narrow glen, at whose head was a water-fall of some eighteen 


regiment was in the barracks at Brecon, when he fell in love with the prisoner, | 
whose maiden name was Williams. She was then not quite 15 years of age. 
He wooed and won her, and she consented to become his wife. The proposed | 
match reached the ears of his officer, who issued to complainant his strict com- 
mands against it; but if ‘stoney limits can’t hold Jove out,” neither can the | 
commaimis of an officer enforce obedience from the disciplined soldier, when 
love, ** with its silken bands,” Jeads its votary to another shrine. Brooks, like | 
many a great man before him, found that to be “ wise and love exceeds man’s | 
might." In short, he married the defendant, and although immediately after- | 
wards placed in confinement, his solitary inoments were cheered with the bliss- 
ful thought, that his Eliza was near and loved him. He looked forward to a | 
speedy release from his prison house, and hoped, when the anger of his officer 
had passed away, he should be returned to the society of his wife. But, alas! | 
day rolled on after day, and yet poor Brooks eontinued a prisoner. He now 
became very desponding, and feared he was destined to be separated from his | 
Eliza ; he felt with Racine’s Britannicus, that “‘ toujours quelque crainte actom- 
pagne I'amour ;"’ the soldier's sad forebodings wete realized. Orders arrived for 
the instant removal of the regiment tu the East Indies! andthe young husband | 
was hurried away, being scarcely permitted to take a parting kiss from his bloom- | 
ing and beautiful bride. He embarked at Bristol, Eliza, with a heavy heart, at- 
tended him to the vessel, but she was forbidden to accompany him. ‘The sepa- 
ration was affecting, and Gay's feeling description in his sweet ballad, found a | 
biviug illustration in the parting of the young soldier from his bride :— | 

The boatswain gave the dreadful word, 

The sails their swelling bosom spread, 

No longer must she stay aboard, 

They kissed, she sigh’d, he hung his head, } 

Her less’ning boat unwilling rows to land. 

“ Adieu!" she cries, “ Adieu!” and waves her lily hand.—Years passed | 
away ; and though Brooks was many thousand miles from his wife, yet he be- 
lieved their hearts were linked in an indissoluble bond of oneness; he corres- 
ponded, and frequently remitted Jarge sums of money to his wife in England, 
who duly acknowledged them as tokens of his undying love. At length, after 
an absence of 15 years, Brooks having been awarded a pension of 5s. a day, re- 
ceived his discharge, and returned to his native land. On bis arrival he flew on 
the wings of love to seek his Eliza ; but ‘‘O! woman, thy name is not fidelity !”’ 
The soldier found her; but, alas! although he had been a faithful Ulysses, 
Eliza Williams had not proved a constant Penelope. He found her, it is true 
—but not his fond expecting wife, but the matronly helpmate of a Mr. Eneas 
Rogers, who lived in Wales, and whom she had blessed with three children. 
Brooke was astounded—what! his Eliza the wife of another man, and the mo- 
ther of three children? “Still, with such proofs of her damning inconstancy, yet 
he still loved her.—He remonstrated, but in vain. He threatened—stil! in vain; | 
and he now appeared before the Rev. Vicar of Abergavenny and his brother | 
Magistrates, and in the name of the laws of England claimed Eliza as his lawful | 
wife. 

The Magistrates, who had listened with great attention to the romantic tale | 
of the soldier, called upon Eliza Brooks to answer the charge which had been | 
made against her. 

The lady pouted, was sulky, then hung her nether lip, and positively refused | 
to answer to the name of Brooks. | 

The soldier was now askei if he would release her from the holy bonds of ma- 
trimony i “Not for worlds,” he exclaimed.—*: Nothing shall separate us, for I 
dearly love her.” 

Mr. Eneas Rogets was in attendance ; both he and Brooks were asked ifei- | 
ther would prefer a charge of bigamy against her, but both declined, for Eliza had | 
evidently built a citadel in the hearts of Brooks and Eneas Rogers. 

The Magistrates then decided that she must live with Brooks, and if any per- 
son attempted to molest or separate them, they enjoined him to have them taken | 
inte custody. To this arrangement the lady appeared willingtoaccede. The | 
eyesof Brooks brightened, and the brow of Rogers wore a gloomy anger. At 
length the stream of first love seemed to gush from Eliza's heart—her eyes g/is- 
tened and her hand trembled; a moment's struggle, and she gave that hand to | 
the soldier. Brooks pressed it in his most affectionately; and, as he led her | 
off, he appeared more proud of his triumph than if his brow had been just encir- | 
eled with a wreath of military glory, while pour Eneas Rogers's troubled soul 
gave a deep sigh. He turned upon his heel, and, with a heavy heart and movrn- 
ful face, left the room, to wend his way to the solitude of the Welsh mountains. 
—Hereford Times. 
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THE FIGHT OF HELL-KETTLE. 
BY TYRONE POWER 
Author of the “ Lost Heir,” “* The King’s Secret,” etc. 

Never let it be said the days of chivalry are fled : heralds may have ceased to 
record good blows stricken, to the tune of * a largesse worthie knights’’—pen- 
won and banner, square and swallow-tail'd, sleeve and scarf, with all the trump- 
ery of chivalry, are long since dead, ‘tis true; but the lofiy generous feeling 
with which that term has become synonymous, is yet burning clear and bngbt 
within ten thousand bosoms, net one of which ever throbbed at the recollecuons 
the word itself mspires in « gemtil heartes,” or could wll the difference between 
Or and Gules, or Vert and Sable, as the following narration of a combat between 
two “churles,” or * villains,” as the herald would term my worthtes, will, I 
trust, go nigh to prove 

It was the fair night at Donard, a small village in the very heart of the moon- 
tains of Wicklow, when. at the turn of a corner leading out of the Dunlavin road, 
towards the middle of the fair, two ancieut foemen abruptly encountered They 
eyed one another for a moment wuhout moving a st-p, when the youngest. & 
duge six-foot mountaineer, iv a long top-cuat, having Lis shirt upen frum breast 


feet. The pool which received this little cascade was exceeding deep, and | 
having but one narrow outlet, between two huge stones, the pent waters were 
forced round and round, boiling and chafing fur release ; and hence the not un- | 
poetic name of Hell-kettle. given to this spot. The ground immediately 
about it was wild, bare and stony, and in no way derogated from this fearful | 
title 

Near the fall is a little plafond or level of some twenty yards square, the place 
designated by Evans for the battle-ground. Arrived here, the parties halted; | 
and as Dolan stooped to raise a little of the pure stream in his hand to his lips, | 
Evans cast his coats and vest on the gray stone, close by, and pulling his shirt | 
over his head, stood armed for the fight, not so heavy or so tall a man as bis 
antagonist Dolan, but wiry as a terrier, and having, in agility and training, advan- | 
tages that more than balanced the difference of weight and age | 

“I've been thinkin’ Johnny Evans,” cried Dolan, as he leisurely stripped in | 
turn, ‘* we must have two thrys after all, to show who's the best man; you've 
got your alpeens wid you, I see, anu I’m not the boy to say no to thim, but I ex- | 
pect you'll ha’ the best ind o’ the stick, for its well known, there's not your 
match in Wicklow if there is in Wexford itself.” 

“ That day's past, Matty Dolan,” replied Evans. ‘!t's five years since yuu 
and me first had words, at the Pattern o' the Seven-churches, and that was the 
last stroke I struck witha stick. ‘There’s eight years betune our ages, and 
you're the heavier man by two stone or near it, what more ‘ud yez have, man 
alive *” 

“Oh, never fear me, Johnny, we'll never split about trifles,”” quietly replied 
Dolan; ‘but, see here, let's dress one another, as they do potatoes, both ways. 
Stand fairly up to me, for half a dozen rounds, fist to fist, and I'll hould the 
alpeen till you're tired, after id.” 

“Why, look you here, Matty, you worked over long on George's Quay, and 
were over friendly with the great boxer. Mister Donalan, for me to be able for yez 
wid the fists,” cried Evans. “ But we'll split the difference ; I’! give you a 
quarter of an hour out o’ me wid the fists, and you'll give me the same time, 
if I’m able, with the alpeen after; and we'll toss head or harp, which comes 


Evans turned a copper flat on the back of his hand, as he ended his proposal, 
and in the same moment Dolan cried, 

“« Harp for ever.” 

‘Harp it is,” echoed Evans, holding the coin up in the moon's ray, which 
shone out but fitfully, as dark clouds kept slowly passing over her cold face 

In the next moment they were toe to toe, in the centre of the little plain, both 
looking determined ano confident ; though an amateur would have at once de- 
cided in favour of Dolan’s pose. 

To describe the fight scientifically would be too long an affair, suffice it, that 
although Johnny's agility gave him the best of a couple of severe falls, yet his 
antagonist’s straight hitting and superior weight left him the thing hollow ; tll 
five quick rounds left Evans deaf to time and tune, and as sick as though he had 
swallowed a glass of antimonia! wine instead of poteen 

Dolan carried his senseless foe to the pool and dashed water over him by the 
hatfull. 

* Look at my watch,”’ was Johnny's first word, on gaining breath. 

‘“*T can’t tell the time by watch,” cried Dolan, a little sheepish. 

“* Give it here, man,” cried Johnny, adding. as he rabbed his left eye, the other 
being fast closed, “wy the Boyne, this is the longest quarter of an hour I ever 
knew—it wants three minutes yet,"’ and as he spoke, again he rose up before 
his man. 

* Sit still, Johnny,” exclaimed Matthew ; “ I'll forgive you the three minutes, 
any how.” 


“ Well, thank ye for that,” said Johnny; “I wish I may be able to return | 


the compliment presently ; but, by St. Donagh, I've mighty little concait left in 
myself, just now.” 

Within five minutes, armed with the well-seasoned twigs Johnny had brought 
with him, those honest fellows again stood front to front, and although Evans 
had lest much of the elasticity of carriage, which had ever been his character- 
istic when the alpeen was in his hand and the shamrock under hie foot, in times 
past ; although his left eve was closed, and the whole of that side of hie physi- 
ognomy was swollen and disfigured through the mauling he had received at the 
hands of Delan, who opposed him, to all appearance, fresh as the first, yet was 
bis confidence in himself unshaken, and in the twinkling of hie right eye, a 
close observer might have read a sure anticipation of the victory a contest of 
five minutes gave to him, for it was full that time defure Johnny struck a good- 
will blow, and when it took effect, a second was uncalled for. The point of the 
stick had caught Dolan fairly on the right temple, and laying open the whole of 
the face down to the chin, as if done by a sabre stroke, felling him senseless 

After some attempts at recalling his antagonist to perception by the brook-side 
without success, Evans began to feel a little alarmed for his life, and hoisting 
him on his back, retraced his steps to the village, without ever balting bv the 
way, and bore his insensible burthen into the first house he came to, where, as 
the devil would have it, a sister of Dolan’s was sitting, having a goster with the 
owner, one widow Donovan, over a “ rakin-pot o” tay.” 

* God save all here,” said Johnny, crossing the floor without ceremony, and 
depositing Mat on the widow's bed, “ Wid'y, by your lave, let Mat Dulan lie 
quiet here a bit, till I ran down town for the doctor.” 

+ Dolan!” screamed the sister and the widow, in a breath, “ Mat, is it Mat 





Dolan‘ that's lying a curpee here, and I his own sister, nut to know he was in 
trouble 1” 

Loud and long were the lamentations that followed this anlucky discovery 
The sister rushed franticly out to the middle of the road, sereaming and call- 
ing on the friends of Dolan, wo revenge bis morder on Ev ine and the urangemen 
that had decoyed and slain bim. The words passed frow lip to lip, soun reach- 


| * Little sack. 





| 

| 

| 
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way, and stretched his right hand towards Evans, exclaiming, 
* Trae as the cross, by the blessed virgin |’ and as he spoke, fell back into 
the arms of his friends 
Evans was now safe. Half a dozen of the soberest of the party escorted 
| him down to the police station, where they knew he would be secure ; and 
| Dolan’s friends, bearing hun with them on a car, departed, without any attempt 
at riot or retaliation 
This chance took place sixteen years ago; but since that day, there never 
was a fair at Dunlavin that the orangeman Evans was not the guest of Dolan ; 
nor is there a fair-night at Donard that Mat Dolan does not pass onder the 
humble roof of Johnny Evans. I give the tale as it occurred, having always 


| looked upon it as an event creditable to the parties, both of whom are alive and 


well, or were a year ago ; for it is little more since Evans, now nigh sixty years 


| old, walked me off my legs on a day's grousing over Church-mountain, and 
| through Oram's-hole, carrying my kit into the bargain 


Adievw. It will be a 
long day ere I forget the pool of * Hell-kettle,” or the angels in whose company 
I first stood by its bubbling brim 


—< 
EPISTLE FROM TOM TRAGIC, 
ON HALF-PAY AT DRURY-LANE AND COVENT-GARDEN, TO Hi8 FRIEND IN THE 
COUNTRY 
{The Theatres of Covent Garden and Dreary Lane are now under one ma 


| nager and one company, some of which play alternate nights at the two houses 


Thie plan ix not well relished by the actors. 


There is also a half-pay plan not 
very agreeable. | 


Dear Bill—I indite this poetical page, 

To inform you how go the affairs of the Stage ; 
And I'm sore that with sorrow this letter you'll read, 
When | tell you they go very badly indeed. 


When first I came up to this great London town, 
With my head full of riches, of fame, and renown, 
On my talents I placed the most steady reliance, 
And set the pit critics at utter dehance. 


But, oh ! what a change has come over Tom Tragic ' 

My hopes have all flown, and have vanished like magic , 
For in spite of my powers, and my talents dramatic, 

I'm doom'd to ten shillings a week, and an attic. 


The Tories, who used on corruption to fatten, 

Have all lost their seats in Old Sarum and Gatton , 
But, if seats be their object, they'll find, I assure ye, 
Abundance of seate to be had in Old Drury. 


Macready the children of Freedom arouses. 

But told is his Tell to most beggarly houses ; 
And the slips of a Maller, and other such doxies, 
Don't anewer in filling the slips of the boxes, 


The music of Weber, the strains of Rossini, 
Don't draw, unless play'd by the great Paganini ; 
We, English, may squall till we blister our throate, 
But the public refuse to give cash for our notes 


The Theatres patent—the pride of our nation— 

| Have been made, out of tio, into one speculation ; 

| But the actors have now, by experience, found 

' That, between two affairs, something falls to the ground 


I am sure with surprise you will heer what I say— 
Our work they've increased, but diminished our pay ; 
I’m compelled, and I feel that my lot is a hard one, 
When I've finished at Drury, to work in the Garden 


As for doing twin business, I'm sure it will strike ye, 
That an actor can never be hic et ubigue— 

So, in hopes better times and full payment to see, 
Believe me, as ever, your faithful 


Suntmary. 


Cobbett's Compliments to Yorkshwe —** Vorkshire, with ite 37 members, is, 
politically speaking, the mout contemptible county in the kingdom The towns, 

with the base town of Leeds at their head, are, with’ the exceytion of Aull, 
great assemblages of cracked-skulled canters, or of profound sighing hypocrites 
| Old sayings are seldom without some foundation, and those of the people of the 
| south, with regard to Yorkshire, really appear to have been just. are 
| numerous exceptions, God forbid that there shoold not be ; utherwise the whole 
| county ought tobe destroyed by fire and brimstone.” 

Immense Pars.—There are now at the office of this paper, two immense 
winter pears, gown in the garden of Sir T. D. Hesketh, Bart., at Rafford Hall 
One of these eilled the Cadillac, measures in circumference, longitudinally, 
13 1-4 inches, and in circumference. equatorially, 11 3-4 inches ; the other, 
called Wedales St. Germaine, measures, in Tike manner, 13 inebes and 12 1-4 
inches. The former, when gathered, weighed 19 1-2 ounces, the latter 18 1-2 
ounces. They are both, and particularly the smaller one, of a firm substance, 
and are of a species suitable for preserving, in which state they are, We are in- 
fortned, rich aod palatable —Preston Chromele. 

Recreation for the Working Classes —We perceive by the Birmingham 
Gaceite that 4 is proposed by several gentlemen in Birmingham to provide 
ground, as near to the centre of the town as possible, for the recreation of all 
classes of the inhebitante in the national games of cricket, racket, and quoits, 
and such other games as may conduce to health and smusement. The list of 
| patrons includes the names of many of the principal nobility and gentry of the 
county of Warwick. Te importance of providing # place for Unis purpose, not 
only with a view to the health, but to the morale of the inhabitants, tending, s* 
it will. to draw the manofactoring classes frown pubhe houses and other scarcely 
less objectionable places of rosort, must Le obviows to everyone At a, 
ham the proposal ie, by donations and shares. to raise ® fund sufficient to ry s 
piece of gruvad suitable for the purpose, 10 ere cttbe requisite buildings, aod 
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inclose the whole witha wall. The grocnd tobe open to the public, under certain 
regviations, on given days in the week, and the other days to be confined to 
certain classes of contributors 

A Government Swap —We understand that the proprietors of the Clarence 
Vase, (manufactured and now exhibiting in Birmingham, the cost of which bas 
been enormous, and the rainous loss to its owners proportionably great,) are at- 
tempting, through the mediom of Mr. Joseph Parkes, the eolicitor, to negotiate 
a sale with government. Jt is thought that a native invention of such splendour 
ought to grace the national galleries of the British Museum The proprietors 
are desirous of obtaining in exchange for the Vase, grants of certain government | 
lands in the Canadas; to which settlements, if granted, it is said several of the | 
proprietary intend to emigrate. The proprietors are for the most part members | 
of the Birmingham Political Council! — Birming. Ado. 


The Boar Hunt.—There is a romance in sleeping d la belle étoile on & spot 
where some fierce denizen of the woods has perhaps prowled the previous night, | 
especially when the quota of danger to be apprehended is not very great This 
was in troth our case, for instances of the wolf attacking a man are very rare, 
except when hunting in packs, and in summer Isgrim is peculiarly cautious — 
The boar too, though a far more redoubtable adversary, plays child's play—** let 
me alone and I'll let you alone.” But bunting him is sport for the gods! What 
is our boasted chase, where 20 couple of dogs, every one able to eat him, run 
down and worry a jaded fox, compared to this spirit stirring hunt! Y ou go out 
armed with rifle and spear, for the boar is not disposed to fall tamely The dogs 
find ; and bark ! where the grisly monster dashes through the brushwood, snap- 
ping the thickest stems like threads ; the gaunt, long-fanged bound, scarce less 
savage than himself, baying deeply on bis track ; but he soon disdains flight ; he 
turns on his pursuers; the wary old dogs avoid bis rush to attack bim behind ; | 
he shakes the inexperienced from his broad chest, “ unseamed from the nave to | 
the chops.” Now woe be to him whose horse rears in affright—witb the force | 
of a battering-ram steed and rider are hurled to the ground, and without imme- | 
diate succour the fallen hunteman receives a ghastly rip. Then, too, when bis | 
last struggle is over, you need not shaine to look on him; he is 4 noble foe— 
his red glaring eye, his bristled head and shoulders, from which a leaden bullet 
has fallen flattened and powerless ; his sinewy shape, his grim-wrinkled visage 
and huge tusks, crimson with the life-blood of his assailants—be who can look 
on such a prey, and not feel his heart bound with pride, may be a very good fel- 
low, but he had better quit the woods for ever.— Sporting Magazine 


Extraordinary Accumulation of Capital in England.—Thovgh thousands of 
millions have been spent in rendering England the most habitable country in the 
world, in making bad land good, on fences, farm-buildings, roads, bridges, canals, 
and docks, on the opening of mines, the building of manufactories and ware- 
houses, not to mention houses, stil! it appears as if thousands of millions would | 
be forthcoming for similar purposes, if there were but room for carrying such | 
purposes into effect. Abundance of capital invested, and ready to be invested, 
isthe most marked, nay the peculiar characteristic of England. By guessing at 
what it would take to put France, or one of the American states, into the same 
condition as England, with respect to the improvement of land, to farm-build- 
ing’s, roads, bridges, canals, wharfs, docks, manufactories, warehouses, and | 
machinery, &c., we may form some idea of the degree in which the fixed capital 
of the English exceeds that of the French or Americans, who have invested so 
«mall a capital incomparison with that invested by the English, bave far less 
than the English ready for investment. Mony makes money, says the proverb ; 
which, translated into the language of modern science, means that capitel 
creates capital. In America, where there is so much room for the investment 
of capital, because so little capital has been invested, innumerable works, hold- 
ing out the certainty of large profits, are projected, but for the want of capital 
are not begun; while in England, where, by reason of the vast masses of capital 
already invested, there seems little room for the profitable investment of more, 
millions accumulate so rapidly that funds are never wanted for even the most 
hazardous undertakings. How to obtain capital, is the question in America ; 
what to do with their capital, is the puzzle of the English. In this difficulty the 
English build Waterloo bridges, which yield no profit, send goods to be sold in 
distant countries at less than prime cost, squander millions on South American 
speculations, lay out immense sums in the purchase of foreign securities, and 
lend money by tens of millions at a time to North American States, South 
American anarchies, and European tyrants great or small 
a society depend on the proportion which capital bears to numbers, then it 1s 
cleaz the English are the richest people in the world.—England and Ameria 





| for roasting in the kitchen 


If the wealth of | 





Consumption.—Some interesting facts have been collected respecting the pre- 
valence of consumption in various countries. Beginning from the North, we 
find some diversity in the reports respecting Iceland. Harrebow mentions the 
disease as prevalent there ; Clossen as occurring in persuns about 50 ; and Mack- 
enzie and Hooke only as occurring occasionally. In Russia it im cortnisly rare, 


though pleurisy is common—in Denmark too it seldom oceurs-—in Germany, | 


nearly as in England ; one-fifth of the deaths at Berlin appear to be by consump- 
tion—at the Hague somewhat more, perhaps from some local causes—At Vien- 
na, from one tenth to one sixth only. It has been observed that there are more 
consumptions at Caen than at Rouen, which is a closer town—in Italy con- 
sumptions are well known. Nice and Naples are said to be unfavourable to 
the consumptive, from the neighbourhood of mountains. In Malta and in Sicily 
and in other Islands in the Mediterranean, the disease is rare, though its progress 
does not appear to be retarded by a removal to these islands. It is little known 
in Egypt according to several authors, though not uncommon at Aleppo. In 
Bengal consumption is rare, though it appears from M Gregor's account that 
about six cases occurred annually in a European regiment at Bombay, which is 
nearly as many as would be expected in Great Britain. Chardin says that pul- 
monary complaints are rare in Persia. In Greenland the disease sometimes oc- 
curs—in Canada it appears to be uncommon—at Philadelphia one-sixth of the 
deaths is by consumption—In South Carolina it is most rare—in Jamaica and 
all the West India Islands it is almost unknown—Darbadoes and Bermuda 
seem the most liable to it—it occurs occasionally at the Azores, and even at Ma- 
deira.— Ten minutes advice to the Consumptive 


Savage Politeness.—Their manners are scarcely formed yet, if ] may judge 
from the behaviour of one of them; he was trying to teach me the mode of 
throwing the spear, but observing me to be somewhat clumsy, he took it out of 


‘The Mexicans seem sanguine in expecting promptly a final conclusion of peace 
mer and John Towne, Mr. J Rankin. Surgeon, and Mr. 8. Allen, Asst.-Surgeon | with Spain, in consequence of late political events. 


Appointments —Commandet Chas. Pearson, Lieuts. Samuel Fielding, Har- 


to the Sparrowhawk : Mr. J. Napier, Master to the Romney; Lieat. William Among the acts passed by the Legislature of Tsumal'pas, is one giving justi. 

MacLean, and Mr. E. Beddecombe, Second Master to the Blonde ; Mr. Wil- ces of the peace cognizance in civil cases in all sums not exceeding one hundred 

liams, Surgeon to the AEtna , Lieut. Henderson to command the Speedy cutter ; dollars ; and tn minor criminal cases where the penalty does not exceed twenty 

Lieut. G Bott to the Excellent, v. Hoseason, to the Thunderer ; Mr. E. Harper | days oe But they can decide nothing respecting real property, how. 

, : p istant to the | ever trivia 

sca Ane Eéisbargh ; Me. G. J, Brigqn, Manor's Acs The 42d act is intended to encourage either foreigners or natives of Other 
The following Midshipmen passed their examination for Navigation, at the | states to settle there, form colonies, or pursue any industrious enterprise. 

Royal Naval College, on Thursday :—Robert Jenner, Orestes; W. S Wise-| “ The state admits into its territory foreigners of all nations except subjects 

man, Rattlesnake: John Astie, late of the Blanche; E. P. B. Von Donop, | of that which is at war with Mexico. None shal! be molested, or even charged 

Edinburgh ; Alex. Hope Reid, late of the Tyne ; Gustavus A. Ellerman, late for has religious and politicul oprmons, provided he disturbs not public order.” 

of the Pearl; F. W. Merewether, late of the Barham; W. R. Russell, late of | This is likely to prove a very politic measure, as it offers many inducements 

the Raleigh ; Thomas Baillie, late of the Echo ; Benjamin Sharpe, late of the | to all industnous classes to emigrate to Tamaulipas, (of which the Principal 

Magpie ; Baldwin A. Wake, San Josef; Robert Synge, Caledonia ; Henry A. | part ne Tampico, Victoria the seat of government.) !t consists of 21 brief pera. 

story : S 7 Supernumerary | 8r4phs. 

Serco he Banh Ase! Ker Ee (n Egyian) Supmsoer | ESE, a saaen —Tonmage dy. 68 pet ton pitage do. 140; do fo ev 
Major-General Sir B. D’Urban and family, with his Aid-de-Camp, Lieot. | TY foot draught, 2; do. gretification to pilot, 6 4 reas ; perquisites to purt cap. 

Beresford, of the 7th Fusileers, Sir Jobn and Lady Herschell, and Captain and | tain. from $3 to 10; for each barge load when disembarking outside the bar, 

Mrs. Macdonnell, of the 62d Regiment, embarked on Wednesday last in the 40 dollars. 

Catherine Gtemant Forbes, tnd enlied tos the Cape of Good Hage. Durizs ~nal — es — bartered, are duty-free, except the 
Naval Gunnery.—The Lords of the Admiralty have under their inspection a | eet os Precise pat toe wena! Reg? mores go 2 do; silver coined or 

plan for levelling guns when influenced by the motion of a ship. arth. Ara eee +8 WEST INDIES 

reatly approved of by several officers of the Navy in this neighbourhood, the i at ; 

iovusties of Mr Thomas Norris, of the Elson Academy, near Gosport oa aay om rer oe Perth, to the 27th ult. are received at Sa. 

whee: a aw Mr. H. Twiss | vannah, by the editor of the Georgian. ey mention that in some part of the 
Romantic Case.—In the Exchequer Chamber, on Friday, Mr island, a refractory spirit had manifested itself on some plantations. Judging 


opened the case of Russell ». Turley. He said that Mrs. Russell, before het | from the tone of the papers there must be considerable rancour on both 
marriage with Mr. Russell, lived in the family of Mr. Burge, an eminent optician | cides. 


in Piccadilly, and on her marriage £1000 Navy 6 per cents. belonging to her Kinoston, Dec. 23.—H. M. S. Racer arrived yesterday from Carthagena in 


was transferred to Mr. Burge in trust for herself for life, and at her decease for | three days, having on board the French Consul, M. Barrott, and 100,000 Jol 
the benefit of her daughter ; the interest to be paid to the plaintiff forlife. Mr. | jars The return of the consu! does not augur well for an amicable adjustme ‘ 
Burge. the trustee, died in 1819, a short time after he had executed this deed | of the late differences, yet we are informed that the French squadron = called 
Mrs. Borge came into possession of all his property, and the plaintiff, although | pack to Carthagena, a symptom that no actual hostilities have commenced. The 
her niece, could never obtain the deed from her, nor any acknowledgment that | Hebe sailed in company with the Racer, having passenger, Senior Gautierez 
money was due to her, but £26 were doled out to her, expressly by way of | Extract of a letter from Panama, dated 25th Nov. , 
favour In 1823 Mrs. Burge was married to Mr. Turley, and in 1832 she died | “We have had here, a few days ago. his Majesty's ship Saramay , Capta’ 
The deed then in a most extraordinary manner made its appearance —An old | Paget, arrived in 11 days from Callao—she left there his Majesty's s. ip 1" 
shopman to Mr. Burge, named Allen, produced the document, and related that | o¢ 59 guns, and another 18 gun sloop. ‘The Samarang called here t clas ats 








the day after Mr. Burge’s death he and Mrs. Burge were in a room examining | isfaction for the unlawful seizure of the brig Velocity. Captain Br: 1 the 
two chests, when Mr. Burge took the deed, which was in a box, and told him to | year 1820, but obtained nothing, she left the 12th inst. for San Blas, “upuleo, 
burn it; adding, that she had sent the servant out, and that she had made a fire ’ 


| and Guimas, whence she will return to Callao and England 
—>_— 
WEST INDIA TRADE. 
IN THE SENATE OF 1HE UNITED STATES. 


January 28, 1834. 
The Chair communicated a report from the Secretary of the Treasury, made 


Allen then wrapped up the deed in some paper, and 
went into the kitchen, whither he was followed by Mrs. Burge. Allen then 
threw the brown paper in which the deed had been enclosed into the fire, but 
secreted the deed itself. Mrs. Burge then stirred the fire, and said, as it flamed 
up, “ Now Iam happy.” ‘The deed remained in the possession of Allen till 
the death of Mrs. Burge, when he delivered it to Mrs. Russell.—Mr. Treslove, ; , 
for Mr. Turley, said his client knew nothing of the circumstances which had | '® compliance with a resolution of the Senate of the 22d inst., presenting in de- 
been stated. He made very slight opposition to the reception of the deed.— | t#il @ statement of the American and foreign tonnage employed in the trade be- 
The hand-writing of Mr. Burge and the genuineness of the deed having been | tween the United States and the British and foreign W est India ports, and the 
proved, Lord Lyndhurst decreed for the plaintiff, and under the circumstances, British North American Colonies, for the year ending in Sept. 1833; together 
with costs with the value of the exports from the United States to those ports. 

Poetry among the Jews —Ages before that marvellous in strument of music, Mr. SPRAGUE observed, that this report was in answer to a resoluticn sub- 
the Greek language, was ready for the touch of a Sappho or a Pindar, the mitted by his colleague (Mr. Shepley) some time since, and adopted when he 
venerable Hebrew of the Patriarchs had been wrought up to the very highest | ¥78 unfortunately absent from the Senate, and, therefore, he did not hear the re. 
pitch of human sublimity, in the triumphant songsof Moses and Deborah. In marks which accompanied the presentation of the resolution. He had seen the 
these, the total being, the very soul and body as it were, of the poet—became | Statement presented by that gentleman, and he asked the attention of the Senate, 
vocal; and images of national delivery, of conquest, and revenge. are glanced while he commented briefly upon it, together with the facts presented by the re- 
forth, like sparks of fire, from the solemn, because, intense, enthusiasm of the | port just read; and he congratulated himself, and the State which he had the 
leader out of Egypt, and the victorious mother in Israel. Although every | honour, in part, to represent, that his colleague had turned his attention to the 
thought, every word, in these effusions, be very Hebrew of the Hebrews, how subject. He (Mr. 8.) had full confidence that they would agree as to the facts 


| easy to distinguish the diverse operation of personal feeling in the more dignify- and deductions that were to be deduced therefrom. From the beginning of this 


ing and devout rejoicing of the meekest of men, and in the fierce thanksgiving, | Government—nay, anterior to the establishment of the Constitution—the sub- 
the bitter imprecation, the blessing of Jael, and the picturing of Sisera’s mother, | ject of the carrying trade between the United States and the West Indies, was 
which, perhaps, could only have come from the heart of a flushed and exultant | considered one of deep interest to this country; and, up to the year 1830, a di- 
woman! But, admirable as these poems are, under all the disadvantages of | plomatic and legislative controversy had been carried on between the two coun- 
translation—if indeed they do suffer much disadvantage in the nervous diction | tries, the object of which, on both sides, was to secure to itself the advantage 
fine rhyme¥of our English Bible—they by no means present the only models of | of the tonnage to be employed in that trade. 
lyric expression, even amongst the people of Israel. Besides the second song | . Great Britain had always been desirous to procure the produce of the U. 
of Moses—his departing hymn—we need not point out the many noble and affect- | States for her West India Islands. Their situation and the peculiarity of their 
ing, but less impetuous, effusions of praise and thanksgiving, with which we | productions, was such as to render our own productions essential—he had al- 
are all so familiar in the book of Psalms, in the authorised translation of which, | ™0S* said—to their existence, but certainly to the prosperity of those Islands. 
strange to say, there is, if not less genious, certainly less accuracy, than in any | The object that the British had always in view, was to procure the transportation 
other part of our version. The force and the colouring, indeed, may vary, ac- | 0! those articles to the West Indies in British vessels. The object of the U, 
cording to the age, and circumstances, and temper of a Moses, a Deborah, and a — pretty mer to ees a fair on es ge ) the carrying trade, 
Javid; but, in every age, and under all circumstances—so long as Israel was , #9¢ 60 aval themselves of the advantages which their local and geographical si- 
truly Israel—the Hebrew muse was uniformly simple and subliive—in her birth | tuation gave them, united with their superior skill in navigation, so that their 
and development always essentially lyric—bursting forth with a boldness of shipping should have the transportation of the produce of the United States to 
imagery, a ruggedness of address, a dogmatism of passion, a divinity of enthu- the West India Islands. That was the whole object, the whole aim of the con- 
siasm, which might have failed in producing a result of moral harmony, had not | pies aon — wert oe the beginning = a end. What wete the 
her feetbeen planted on the rock of ages, and her lips touched with fire from | vedients the Dritish resorted to from time totime! Let any gentleman look 
the altar of the Leed !—Quarterly Review. " | to the correspondence and diplomacy on the subject with this key, and it would 
, appear us plain and clear as daylight, that the entire object of the British was to 
EUROPEAN INTELLIGENCE. secure to themselves the whole of the carrying trade. The whole of their ef- 


| forts were directed to that end—not to prevent our produce from bein 
: ; . ; carried 
By the arrival of the schr. Exact, Captain Nicholas, fiom Savannah, we are | there ; they wanted it, but wished to ol it in their os vessels. It ald be 


favoured with the Georgian of the 20th. This paper contains London dates | seen 
\ . ‘nin their proposition, that there a list of yhic 
of November 27th, and Liverpool! of the 28th, received at Savannah, by the | pe carried to a wie American Suockiiel ied ay gop = 
British ship Frances, Captain Leslie. We copy such articles as appear to be of | Jndies. Why was that! It was that our vessels might carry the produce they 
interest. i 
. , required, across the line, a hundred rods, y 
It was reported in England that the Marquess of Sligo was tc go out as Go- baie it from thence to Jamaica, ‘Barbadoes, was ener erie Oe les 


vernor of Jamaica. . 7 
rm F were willing we should carry it across the line and give it a circuitous direction 
Phe arrival at Liverpool of 171 steerage passengers in the ship Carroll of | if the U. States would consent to allow them ts ia the produce in British 


Carrollton, from New York, is looked upon as an indication that the tide of 
. ’ vessels, from one port to another—o 
emigration was about to roll backwards. their Cefeates : Sone ereen BOC DOG Ene AEE > 


The work upon the London and Birmingham rail road has been commenced I : 
r . ok atthe result of th 
Marshal Jourdan died in Paris on the 23d of November, at the age of 71 matter of the cenmevhnig dle bd ead tae on SS debotitnenes 


sy hand, remarking, at the same time, “ Oh, you d——d stupid!” ‘T'hie was The London Gazette of November 26th. says :—Tbe Indicateur de Bordeaux 
not polite in the barbarian, but so long as the natives learn their English from the states that St ray aay sae een Sqernee - free port, and that provisions are 
convicts, I fear we shall get no better language from them. I am not at all con-| @undant in that town, brought there by French vessels. 

vinced that this black intended to make use of an improper expression.— Breton's Accounts from Madrid state, that Bourmont passed through Merida to em- 
Excursions in New South Weles bark, and that Don Carlos was still at Castello Dranco, or in the environs. Se- 

: veral arrests have taken place at Madrid amongst the Clergy 
ate ~ es mney 64 a eens ae pe "i edeeiees aoete- Tt was generally expected that the express from Paris on the 23d Nov. would 
ded i cueeiah emai = poe ornare eta yo anal fast ~— ~ sea nl have brought the official arrival of the battle in Spain with Saarsfield and 
’ Merino, but the speculators were disappointed. 

useful wood that is found in thie part of the country. The man, naturally sus- The Poreigh i was in the a fate as that of the British; pri 0 
pecting no treachery was intended, as he, in common with others, had been accus- mine! am on the 25th Nov j —— ee 
tomed to such expeditions, set of with them without hesitation—-for the blacks, being | “J ondon, Nov, 27.—We are authorized to state that his Imperial Majesty, the 
ae hiscamaday waeiians ne ak? beck. BT Lun eens rye Doke of Braganza, acting in the name and behalf of her Most Faithful Majes- 
voureble opportunity, pushed him over 0 preci a aad A, was killed “ a pee ty Donna Maria II, Queen of Portugal, has sent instructions to his Majesty's 
spot Aye them then cut out his ied ove oe ate it in the senedtion that Legation in London to pay the wages due to the heirs (duly qualified for that 


purpose) of certain seamen killed in action, drowned, or died, in her Most Faith- 
woah Enalieh ! tongue of a white man, and would in consequence be enabled to | 5, Majesty's squadron between the Ist Oct. 1831, and the 3ist Aug. 1833. Al- 


: so the pay cue to five marines invalidated and discharged from her Most Faithful! 
Origin of the Foor Rate.—It is quite an error to suppose a compulsory poor- | Majesty's ship Don Juan VI., the 24th Oct. 1833 


rate was imposed as a compensation or substitute for any loss the poor sustained 
at the Reformation. The celebrated act of 1601 was not passed till seventy 
years after the dissolution of the monasteries, and was intended to meet the 
overwhelming evil of vagabondage and mendicity, which proceeded much more 
from the abolition of vassalage than the suppression of the religious houses. 
The poor rate is in fact the price paid by the community for the emancipation of 
all ite members from personal bondage. While feudality continued, the poor 
were unknown as a body ; beggars and vagrants there, were seeking casual relief 
from conventual and other bodies, but there was no national poor ; they only be- 
gan when villanage was abolished, and villains acquired the rights of freemen 
without the habits of industry and forethought which their new condition re- 
quired, and which it became necessary to supply the place of, by a parish assess- 
ment for their relief 


Gen. Quesada has shot twenty of the Royalist Volunteers, who were going 
to desert with their arms and baggage, to the enemy. 

[Private Correspondence of the Morning Herald. } 

Bayenne, Nov. 19.—Gen. Harispe has received the following account of the | 
movements of Gen. Saarsfield:— 

“That General left Burgos on the 11th, and defeated Merino on the 12th, at 
Belorado, near Briviesca. The insurgents are said to have had 600 men killed 
or taken prisoners. They then retreated with their chief on Vittoria. Saars- | 
field was on the 14th, at Amelluge, between Pontecorvo and Miranda, with 
| 6000 men and six pieces of artillery, waiting to hear the result of General | 
| Wall's movement on Bilboa, through Espinosa, and what progress Genera! Lo- 

renzo had made towards Vittoria, in the direction of Santa Craz de Campero 
. | Wall had about 2000 men, including 500 cavalry, and Lorenzo's brigade had 
Remuneration of Architects, Ancient and Modern.—Sir Christopber Wren re- | peen reinforced by two battalions detached from Saarsfield’s corps 

ceived only £300 a year for superiniending the building of St. Paul's, which 
was probably a less annual emolumentthan that of his head-mason or carpenter ; | from St. Sebastian is the one I forwarded to you yesterday 
but all the fame of erecting that noble pile descended to the architect, while Don Carlos still continues at Castelo Branco, in Portugal I am informed 
those who merely put together the stone and mortar, have been forgotten —His- | that he has procured, in England, a loan of two millions of reals, or about 
tory of the Middle and Working Classes. £20,000 

Intervention of Priests in Marriages. —It was not until the Council of Trent 
(1429) that the intervention of a priest, or other ecclesiastical functionary, was 
deemed in Europe indispensable to a marriage. 1t was then ascertained thatthe} By the Two Brothers, Capt. Harper, which arrived at New-Orleans on the | 
existence of the marriage contract asa mere civil engagement, unhallowed by | 7th inst, the editors of the Bulletin of that city were furnished with the Gazette 

any spiritual sanction, tended much to the formation of clandestine connexions. | de Tampico of the 17th December. The traitors Danalizo and Duran had sud- 
and their concomitant evils. The celebrated decree passed in that session inter- denly retreated to Reyes, a village about fourteen leagues from the city, and 
dicted any marriage otherw@e than in the presence of a priest, and at least two | were pursued by General Rayes with 300 infantry. On the 15th of November, 








I can positively assert that the ouly true account of the sortie of El Pastor 


witnesses. But in England, previous to 1754, the common law continued to) a gang of 69 robbers, in military uniform, well mounted and armed, attacked the | 


regulate the law of marriage, the authority of the Council of Trent not having | mining establishment of Asietos, Zacatecas, shouting “Viva Arista,” plundered 
been acknowledged in this country ; and whilst, in virtue of domestic institu- | many houses of the place and the revenue office. The bandits, who are desert- 
tions, a form was enjoined for the most solemn celebration of matrimony, and | ers from the rebel army, were pursued by the commander of the district, with a 
persons departing from these regulations were liable to ecclesiastical censure, | troop of cavalry and the local guards, who charged them briskly, killed 9 includ- 
still other more private modes of contracting & marriage were tolerated and ac- | ing the leader, wounded 3, and made 10 prisor 


ers, besides retaking much of their 
knowledged by law 


spoils. Col. Urrutia was to try the robbers taken by a military tribunal 


i ee 
LATEST FROM MEXICO 


from the statement the other day? It was, that the British had always desired 
to have our produce carried in their vessels. As to the effects on the tonnago 
interests of the Northern cities, they were clear, and such as must have rea- 
sonably been anticipated. ‘The arrangement, as soon as it was made, was knows 
to be a surrender of the matter in dispute on the part of the United States.—It 
was so considered by Mr. Herries, in the British Parliament. He said that the 
United States had made an unconditional surrender of her pretensions, which 
she had got up in relation to that claim, and our own Minister at the Court of 
St. James’. when he received the act of Congress of 1830, said that according 
to his construction of it, on which he acted, it unequivocally surre adered all the 
claims that had ever interfered with the objects of the British. 

Upon these two concurrent authorities, the British themselves and the Minister 
of the United States, we had surrendered the matter in controversy, and he (Mr. 
S.) supposed there would be very little diversity of opinion on the subject—cer- 
tainly not among those who understood it. Taking the statements which had 
been presented, presuming them to be perfectly accurate—(for he had not an 
opportunity to look into them)—and keeping in view the object of the British, 
let gentlemen look and see whether in effect the trade has not been divert d, and 
whether it is a direct trade now with regard to exports. 

From the statement, it would be seen, that the exports to all the West Indies 
are less now, and have been less since the arrangement, than in several years 
before, say in 1823, °4, '5, ’6, '7,; and "8; that the exports iu the aggregate, 
to all the West Indies, for the two years since the arrangement in 1830, are less 
than those of any 2 years before 1820, in the whole term embraced by the state- 
ment; that the exports to the British West Indies are less now than they were 
in 1826 ; that the exportsto the British North: American Colonies are more now 
and have been every year since the arrangement, than they ever were before. 
For instance, the exports were now $4,428,185, and befure the arrangement the 
highest amount was $2,830,674. Thus the direct trade was less since the 
arrangement, and the circuitous trade was far greater than it ever had been 


| before. Having said this much as to the exports, he would now proceed to the 


tonnage—The American tonnage in the trade to all the West Indies for the two 
years since the arrangement in 1830, has heen Jess than during any two years 
prior to 1830; while the foreign tonnage, in the same trade, has been, during 
the same two years, since 1830, much greater—nearly three times as much a8 
in any two years prior to that time, and the American tonnage to the British 
West Indies has been less, each year, since the arrangement, than in several 
years anterior, viz. 1823, '4, °5, 6. The foreign tonnage, in the same trade, 
has been greater every year since the arrangement than it ever was before; and 
has, during the last year been nearly three times as much as in any year prior to 
the arrangement. 

The American tonnage to the British American Colonies was, in 1831 and 


| 1832, less than in some prior years, but in 1833 it was greater than ever before, 


while the foreign tonnage in the same trade was never, prior to the year 1830, 
more than 12,023 tons, but in 1831, was 94,776; in 1832, was 108 671, and in 
1833 was 297,953 ; being more than twenty times as much in 1833 as ever it 
was before 1830. He wished the Senate to recollect this last mentioned fact! 


The statements he had made, on a former occasion, were confirmed by the re- 
port just received—for it would be seen, that prior to the arrangement, the 
| British tonnage employed in the trade to the British West India Islands, and 

British North American Colonies, was not equal to one-tenth of the American, 
) but since, had actually risen to an equal amount. Before the arrangement we 
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had always more than*nine-teaths of the trade ; but since, we have but 
about one half. But even this does not exhibit the actual advantages gained by 
the British ; because a great proportion, more than three-fourths of the tonnage 
we have employed to the North American Colonies, just cross our lines, and 
thence the Bryish vessels take the cargoes to the West Indies, having the 
benefits of the voyage in transporting even those articles, which our vessels 
convey in the first instance from our ports. In the statements presented. no 
notice was taken of the exports of foreign produce, which British vessels alone 
can take, in direct violation of our statute of 1929. 

Mr. SHEPLY said, that, on a former occasion he had sufficiently explained 
why the American tonnage employed in the British West India trade, had been 
lessened, and the foreign increased. That is, British vessels were not permitted 
to enter our ports prior to the arrangement, and American vessels performed not 
a foreign voyage ; for they only went across the line, where their cargoes were 
received by British vessels. In fact, we had lost nothing by the arrangement ; 
for the same basiness was done now. as then, only ina different form. We had 
one advantage, however; we were relieved from paying the fees which the 
British vessels paid on entering our ports. 
the fureign tonnage amounted to 97,600 tons, while the whole of that of the 
United States engaged in that trade was 247,000. Our West India trade was 
gradually and constantly increasing. It had arisen from $2,000 to $1,800,000, 
shewing that we were now repairing the losses incurred when the trade was sus- 
pended If the arrangement was permitted to go on, the trade would continue 
to umprove 

Mr. 8PRAGUE said, the results as to Passamaquoddy were such as might 
have been reasonably anticipated. But he would assert that, even deducting 
the 97,000 of foreign tonnage at Passamaquoddy, still, that in the ports of the 
United States there was morethan ten times as much. In 1830, the British trade 
was entirely excluded. We were engaged in a controversy, we proceeded to 
battle for the points in dispute, and finally succumbed, yielded all we had 
claimed, and then boasted that we had gained a great diplomatic victory, be- 
cause we are not in the situation we were in while the trade was wholly 
suspended. 

Mr. KNIGHT said: Mr. President, one word on the subject in controversy. 
Who, sir, are our competitors in this trade? With whom, in fact, do we com- 
pete ! We, of the United States, composed of thirteen millions of people weil 
skilled in the arts of trade, navigation, and commerce—we, who publicly declare 
we are willing to compete with the whole world, on the fair principle of recipro- 
city, are now contending, with all our strength, with the provinces of New- 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia, for this trade, and, it is admitted, a large portion is 
carried on by these provinces—that they are the carriers of our productions to 
the British West Indies, and elsewhere, to the exclusion of employment to our 
navigation, if we look to the nems of this trade, it will be seen that we send to 
the Northern Colonies pot and pearl ashes, lumber, pork, flour, rye, and Indian 
meal. These are not consumed in those provinces, but are re-shipped to the 
West Indies, or other places, for consumption. This is evident on the exami- 
nation of what we receive in pay for them. We receive from the Northern co- 
lonies, molassas, sugar, salt, and spirits, in payment of our productions. How 
do they obtain these! Does Nova Scotia or New-Brunswick make sugar, mo- 
lasses, or rum—or much salt? No, sir, these are not the growth or productions 
of their soil. They obtain them from the West Indies, with the productions 
carried out by them—they have the carrying both ways—they carry our produc- 
tions to the West Indies, and bring back the West India productions to us.— 
And this is the benefit to our navigation, and this is the way we are benefitted 
by the arrangement and discriminating duties. 

Mr. SILSBEE said that it was with difficulty that he could restrain himself 
from going fully into the subject, but he would not do it. Still he felt himself 
urged to say a word or two in answer to the Senator from Maine, on his left, 
(Mr, Shepley.] He went on to state that the carrying trade, which had been 
formerly a source of great profit to the United States, if not entirely taken away 
from us, was leaving us very fast. The gentleman from Maine, on his right, 
[Mr. Sprague,] had clearly expounded the cause of this loss of the carrying trade 
It was oniy necessary to take a brief glance of the subject to understand why the 
carrying trade had been thus lost, and why it could never be brought back. He 
then showed that the duties imposed on flour, lumber, &c. by the British Gov- 
ernment, imported direct, were so great, as to preclude all possibility of a parti- 
cipation, on our part, in the carrying trade. He took the articles of staves, 
shingles, flour, beef, and pork, which had employed no Jess than 64,000 tons in 
a year, and the duties on which amounted to $1,071,000, a sum equal to the en- 
tire cost of the cargoes. He asked how it was possible that, with such enormous 
duties burdening the direct trade, any prospect could remain that we should again 
get the carrying trade into our hands 

Mr. SHEPLEY said, he would only state one fact. There had been only 322 
tons of British tonnage cleared out of the whole of the New-England ports du- 
ring the last year. 

The communication was then referred to the Committee on Commerce, and 
ordered to be printed. 


—>—— 
LEGISLATURE OF LOWER CANADA. 
CASE OP MR. MONDELET. 
Aytmer, Governor in Chief. 

The Governor-in-Chief now informs the House ef Assembly, that in answer 
to his reference, he has received from the Secretary of State a dispatch, from 
which the following extract in relationtothe case of Mr. Mondelet, is transcribed 
for the information of the House :— 

“| am in the first place to signify to you my entire approbation of your Lord- 
ship's conduct in declining to affix your name to the new Writ for the election 
of a member for the county of Montreal, in the room of Mr. Mondelet, whose 
seat had been declared vacant by a vote of the House of Assembly. Were I 
disposed to qualify in any measure this approbation, it would be to express my 
regret that an extreme, though not unnatural degree of caution, should have led 
you to acquaint the House, that you had referred the matter to the consideration 
of the Secretary of State ; and that sanctioned by the opinions and advice of 
those whom you had very properly consulted, you should not have at once taken 
upon yourself to announce the decision which your knowledge of the British 
Constitution had led you so correctly to form. It is unnecessary for me to com- 
ment upon the tone and language adopted by the House of Assembly, in which | 
they presume to dictate to the King’s Representative, the occasion and the pe- | 
riod at which in their opinion he ought to exercise the Royal Prerogative of Dis- 
solution, and hold forth the menace of ceasing to communicate with him, until | 
he shall have made reparation for a breach of their rights and privileges. My 
present purpose is to express the sentiments of the King’s Government as to 
the assumption by the House of Assembly of * Rights and Privileges” wholly 
repugnant to the practice and principle of Parliament, and incompatible with the 
maintenance of the British Constitution. Soch an assumption | have no hesi- 
tation in declaring the claim on the part of the Asseinbly, to vacate the seat of! 
Mr. Mondelet, in pursuance of a forced construction of a Resolution of their own 
House, notwithstanding the surprise which they express, that your Excellency 
should not have known that your signature to a Writ of Election was simply 
and purely a ministerial act.” 

“That your Lordship would not, except upon weighty considerations, desire 
to limit the authority of the House of Assembly over its own members, is suf- 
ficiently apparent from your not having hesitated to sign the warrant for a new 
writ upon the expulsion of Mr. Christie, a proceeding, upon the merits of which 
I am not called upon, and feel no desire to express any opinion. Assuming that 
the powers of the House of Assembly are in all respects not only analogous but 
equal to those of the British House of Commons, I deem it not only difficult 
but unsafe to attempt to prescribe the bounds within which such a body should 
exercise the right of restraining and punishing their own members, and to the 
discretion of the House of Commons it has been well and wisely left by the 
practice of the Constitution to decide upon the degrees of criminality in a mem- 
ber which should call for the highest degree of punishment im their power to in- 
flict, the disgrace of expulsion as unworthy to belong to their body. But as the 
prudence of the House of Commons has rarely, if ever, permitted them to carry 
to a faulty extreme this power, thus wisely left indefinite ; so their knowledge of 
the British Constitution, and of what was due to the privileges of the other 
branches of the Legislature, has preserved them from the fatal error of arro- 
gating to themselves the monstrous right of giving totheir Resolutions the force of 
Law. The House of Commors undoubtedly possesses, and exercises every day the 
right of interpreting and expounding by Resolutions of its own,the laws which regu 
late the rights of candidates and electors in certain cases and according to certain 
forms, which themselves are regulated not by Resolutions but by Act of Par- 
liament, but it neither possesses, nor has ever claimed to possess any right, au- 
thority or power without the consent of the Crown and the House of Peers to 
make jaws relating either tothe qualification or disqualification of electors or can- 
didates, or rather to effect their object by resolutions only. Examples are nu- 
merous and of recent date, in which restrictions analogous to those sought for 
by the House of Assembly have heen imposed by the authority of Parliament, 
bot they have always been by Bill and have never been sought to be obtained by 
resolutions of the House of Commons. That so extravagant an assump- 
tion should be made by a body like the House of Commons, well ac- 
quainted with its own rights, and equally acquainted with the rights of others, is 

not to be contemplated ; but I believe Iam warranted im saying, that if the 
Speaker in the exercise of his ministerial capacity, should be called upon to is- 
sue a warrant for a new election, in consequence of a member being unseated, 
or an illegal resolution, the duty would devolve upon the Lord Chancellor to 
take notice of the cause of vacancy. as recited in the warrant, and on the ground 
of illegality, to refuse to affix the Great Seal tothe new writ, as your Lordship 
has in this case very properly declined to give your sanction to the issuing of a 


In the District of Passamaquoddy, | 


| the injury of the revenue, the merchant and the agriculturist 





have ~ oanitateedion tw ween oa the right — _ 

’ y 

| Claimed to be at least doubtful, and although | have assumed throughout the 

' Dispateh that the case of Mr. Mondelet fell strictly within the terms of their 

Resolution, I cannot but say that the instance, so far as | collect the case from 

the documents furnished to me by your Lordship, appears to have been most un- 
fortunately selected for the first experiment of their right.” 

“ Your Lordship will understand me as separating altogether the justice of 
the general principle, that persons accepting offices of emolument under the 
Crown, should be subjected to the judgment of their Constituents, from the 
claim set up by the Assembly to effect this object by their own mere Resolution ; 
and while Tam happy to express my complete approbation of your Lordships’ 
refusal to sanction a claim so subversive of the balance of the Constitution, and 
ultumately so dangerous to the liberty of the subject, I shall defer uotil a foture 
occasion the expression of my opinion as to the propriety of assenting to any act 
which may be passed by the Legislature of Lower Canada for carrying into effect 
| the object of subjecting Members accepting office under the Crown to a new 
election.” 
| Castle of St. Lewis, Quebec, 13th January, 1834. 

NATIONAL CONVENTION SCHEME 
Quebec, Howse of Assembly, Jan 14 

The Governor in Chief communicates to the House of Assembly, for its in- 
formation, an extract from a Despatch addressed to him by the Secretary of 
State for the Colonial Department, in answer to the Petition of the House 
addressed to the King, which by desire of the House, was transmitted to the 
Secretary of State during the last Session, for the purpose of being laid at the 
foot of the Throne. 

“T have also laid vefore the King, the addresses of the House of Assembly 
I cannot pass over this document without observation. The object of this ad- 
dress is to pray his Majesty to sanction a National Convention of the people of | 
Canada, for the purpose of superseding the Legislative authorities, and taking 
into their consideration in which of two modes the Constitution of Lower Ca- 
nnda shall be altogether destroyed. Whether by the introduction of the elective 
principle or by the entire abolition of the Legislative Council, On the mode 
proposed, his Majesty is willing to put no harsher construction than that of ex- | 
treme inconsiderateness; to the object sought to be obtained, his Majesty can } 
never be advised to assent, as deeming it inconsistent with the very existence of | 
monarchical institutions. To every measure which may secure the independence 
andgraise the character of the Legislative Council, bis Majesty wul be most rearily 
to assent. In 1828, acommittee of the House of Commons carefully investigaied 
the grievances alleged by the ivhabitants of the Canadas, and amongst them 
the constitution of the Legislative Council was a matter of serious deliberation 
The Committee reported that one of the most important subjects to which their 
inquiries had been directed was the state of the Legislative Council in both the 
Canadas, and the manner in which those Assemblies had answered the purposes 
for which they were instituted. The committee strongly recommended that a | 
more independent character should be given to those Bodies, that the majority 
of their members should not consist of persons holding offices at the pleasure 
of the Crown, and that any other measures that might tend to connect more | 
intimately that branch of the Constitution with the interesis of the Colonies 
would be attended with the greatest advantage With respect to the Judges, 
with the exception only of the Chief Justice, whose presence on particular oc- 
casions might be necessary, the Committee entertained no doubt that they bad 
not better be involved in the political business of the House. An examination of 
the constitution of the Body at that period and the present, will sufficiently 
show in what spirit his Majesty's Government have laboured to accomplish the 
wishes of Parliament. The House of Assembly states correctly that it has often 
| been avowed that the people of Canada should see nothing in the institutions 

of neighbouring countries to which they should jook with envy. I have yet 

to learn that his Majesty's subjects in Canada entertain such sentiments at 
| present. or that they desire to copy in a monarchical Government all the insti- 
| tutions of a Republic, or to bave the mockery of an executive absolutely de 
pendent for its existence upon a popular body usurping the whole authority of 
the State. I am not prepared to advise his Majesty to recommend to Parlia- 
ment so serious a step as the repeal of the Act of 1791, whereby the institu- 
tions of this country were conferred separately upon the Provinces of Upper 
and Lower Canada: Serious as are the difficulties by which your Lordship’s 
adininistration 1s beset, they are yet not such as to induce me to despair of the 
practical working of the British Constitution; but should events unhappily 
force upon Parliament the exercise of its supreme authority to compose the in- 
ternal dissentions of the Colonies, it would be my object and my duty as @ ser- 
vant of the Crown, to submit to Parliament such modifications of the Charter 
as should tend, not to the introduction of institutions inconsistent with monar- 
chica!) Government, but to maintaining and strengthening the connexion with the 
Mother Country, by a close adherence to the spirit of the British Constitution, 
and by preserving in their proper place. and within their due limits, the mutual 
| rights and privileges of all classes of his Majesty's sutjects.” 
Castle St. Lewis, Quebec, January 14, 1834 


From the Halifax Free Press 

Tu our leading article, we have alluded to the smuggling which is accomplished 
on the coasts of this Province, and whicn is facilitated by the number of Free 
Ports that have recently been created) While upon this subject, we deem it 
| proper to notice some charges brought against Mr. Noonan, Sub-Collector at 
Pictou, by a Captain Clarke, who it seems provided a crew of seven men with 
seven barrels of salted provisions and other articles in proportion. It is notorious 

| that under the denomination of ships’s stores, the American vessels which have 
| frequented that port, brought articles which were disposed of clandestinely to 
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| practice Mr. Noonar as is customary here allowed a certain quantity, about 80 
| days supply. and more than sufficient to serve the crew until their return to the 

United States, to pass free of duty; and charged it upon the excess. A case 
| of clothing evidently brought for sale, fell uncer a similar visitation ; and to mend 
| the matter; th captain had to pay 5 per cent. for specie wherewith to gratify the 
Collector, as is the custom in this port 

This has produced an abusive letter from Mr. Clarke, who bas since returned 
to Portland, and the charges have been copied into one of our papers here. Mr 
Manners, the Consu! at Boston, has however promptly noticed the communi- 


cation ; and very properly requested a suspension of opinion, until an explanation | 


shall be afforded, which will shift the blame upon the right s'oc'ders. It were 
superfluous to say any thing in defence of Mr. Noonan, in a pisces where he has 
been well known for many years as a respectable and upright o The situation 
which he fills bas for its object, the protection of the revenue of the Province 


| as well as that of the fair trader: and whenever we find persons venting their 


venom against a public offieer m his capacity ; we consider it as an undoubted 
testimonial of the faithful discharge of his duty, and only regret that evidence of 
such a fact is of rare occurrence 





Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, | per cent. discount to par. 
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We are otill without any late arrivals direct from England, but an English ves- 
sel has arrived at Savannah, which furnishes us with accounts a few days later 
We have copied a few extracts from the Savannah papers, which will be found 
under the proper head 

It is apparent from these extracts, brief as they are, that the state of Spain 
and Portugal is unchanged. Saarsfield is said to have gained some advantages 
over the Carlists, but the details of these advantages only prove the continuance 
of the Civil War, now so unhappily raging in Spain. In Portugal no fresh 
operations have occurred. And from England and France, the intelligence is 


of the most tranquil character 





The Parliamentary campaign in Lower Canada has opened with great viguur, 
and the House of Assembly bas been kept in active employment by 4 galling fire 
of messages from the Castle. These messages have generally been accompa- 
nied by dispatches from His Majesty's Secretary of State, the nature and tenor 
of which have not been at al! palatable to the ultra party in that house. Two 
of these documents, as having reference to highly important matters and in- 
volving great constitutional principles. we have copied and inserted in another 
part of this day's Journal. They, in a great degree, explain themselves, and car- 
ry with them so much sound argument and conviction that it is scarcely neces- 
sary for us to make any comments of our own 

The case of Mr. Mondelet, who was excluded from his seat in the House, 
because he had accepted a situation under the Crown, to which no emoloment 
was attached, is decided by Mr. Stanley in a manner that must gratify every 
lover of the British Constitution. The question is, can a single branch of the 
Legislature give law to the whole country ' Is the House of Assembly 
to be sole judge whe shall and who shall not represent the people ' What rea- 
son ot justice is there in one branch of the Legulature assuming and fixing the 


standard of qualification fora 


| reaches us very irregularly 


To check this | 


representative of the country! In England, the 





law prescribes and regulates al! matters relating to the privileges of the people, 
and the law can only be enacted by the concurrent voices of the whole three 
branehes of the Legislature of the pation Upon what principle then can the House 
of Assembly, by its simple Resolution, exercise a power which it now claims in 
Lower Canada. ‘The claim todo eo is 4 fraudulent violation of the Constitution, 
and the attempt to exercise it 9 gross and alarming act of usurpation. Most 
heartly du we rejoice, and most fervently do we thank Mr. Stanley for having, 
by his masterly despateh, strangled this monster—the new bydra of despotism, in 
tts birth 

In the second Despatch, the same sound and wholesome principles prevail, in 
reference to the darling proyect of the Assembly for calling a National Conven- 
tion to amend the Constitution. Our readers must pot smile at the idea of half 
4 dozen French-Canadian gentlemen in the Upper Town of Quebec attempting 
to amend the British Constitution, for such we assure them is the fact; and we 
can assure them, too, of another fact, that some of the said gentlemen have 
not the ability to write their own names, but proceed to the Speaker's table 
when necessary and make their 4-6. Mr. Stanley plainly tells them that their 
project is illegal, and that so jong as Canada remains a British province she 
must adopt the British Constitution—that Constitution under whi h England 
has acquired all her greatness and all het glory, ant which Chatham, Fox, and 
Burke pronounced a matchless model of human wisdom and excellence 

But in enforcing these great principles Mr Staniey does not deny to Canada 
the right to amend what may really be defective, and accordingly we fod at the 
close of his Despatch in reference to Mr Mondelet, an intimation that if a law 
should pass all the different branches of the Legislature in the legal and propet 
form, declaring hereafter the seats of members of the Assembly vacant who 
may accept offices under the Crown, it will be favourably considered by his Ma- 
jesty'’s Government. This is as it showld be, and it will not fail to make thie 
salutary impression upon the minds of the loyal Canadians,—that where any real 
and solid defect does exist, the paternal government stands ready to remove it 
Of this important truth the people of the Province must now be satished, from 
what has been already done—the votes of the House of Assembly and the voice 
of every loyal man prove it’ His Majesty's Government is therefore acting Upon 
atruepolicy—first by manfully supporting the Constitution, and next by re- 
dressing every real and practical grievance 

Our intelligence from Jamaica and other of the British Weat India Islands 
There are accounts of insubordination of the 
blacks—for we suppose it is treason now tu call them slaves—on the different 
for when the Act passed: 
abolishing slavery, the negro naturally u ought himeelf free, and therefore was 
litle disposed to remain six years an apprentice 
no doubt, will lead to much trouble and bloodshed 


estates in Jamaica. ‘This result is entirely natural 


This cause alone, we have 
and under ite infuence we 
question not but the poor black will suffer more punishment than Uf he bad re- 


mained a slave, In 


most of the islands from which we have heard, we learn with great satisfaction, 


But the die is now cast, and matters cannot be ehanged 


that the proprietors and planters have conducted themselves with much firmness 
and moderation, and have on most occasions exhibited a laudable spirit in meet- 
ing the views of the Mother Country, fatal as they are to their interests, and 
dangerous as they are to their personal peace and safety, and we augur from 
this that the Bill will ultimately pass in all the Colonies. We draw attention to 
this circumstance, because 1 has been the fashion to deseribe the West India 


planter as the most unfeeling and unreasonable being under the sun, 


Mexico.—The last advices from this Republic continue to wear a favourable 
aspect, the tranquillity of the country is nearly established, and we fervently 
trust it will long remain so—for that fair portion of the earth has drank ite full 
cup of affliction Phe last embers of revolution we hope are quenched with 
the suppression of the late disturbance, which was of @ very partial nature, and 
is now fully subdued 

In the midst of the many changes that have taken place in Mexico, it is pleas 
ing to reflect that they have rarely been marked by vindictive and bloudy 
executions, when one party triumphed over another; even lturbide, when de- 
| throned and expelled the nation, was supplied with an almost princely allow- 
| ance , andin the late change, we Onderstand many of the expelled officers are 
| allowed to draw half-pay. General Bastamente, we believe, is handsomely 
| dealt by in this way. This clemency is most honourable to the Mexican charac- 
ter, and particularly so to the present persons in authority, who bad the power, 
if they had the will, to wreak an ample vengeance on their foes. ‘They how- 
ever are themselves Mexicans, and refused to shed one drop of Mexican blood 
except in the field of battle. How different from Colombia, and what a con- 
| trast to the late bloody tragedy in the square of Bogota! 


No 4 of the Reowe Francaise bas just appeared. 





It well sustains the reputa- 
We again remind our readers 
that those who desire to taste the beauties of elegant composition im the French 
language, will not be disappointed in procuring thie work 


tion of that highly popular and eacelient work 


We have the satisfaction to announce the publication, from the press of Mr. 
| Dearborn, of auother of those standard English works, which that spirited pub- 
‘ lisher has for some time past been giving to the public. The publication to 
| which we allude, comprises the works of the immortal Shakspeare, to which is 
appended an excellent life of the great bard, by Dr. Symmons 


chanical execution of the letter press, are added numerous engravings, illus- 





Toarich me- 


trating some of the sublimest passages of the poet's conception; these eu- 
gravings are very beautiful, and possess a delicious softness that is truly pleas- 
ing 
binding of great neatness 


The work consists of two volumes. very large octavo, enclosed in « 

We again offer our best thanks to Mr Dearborn for 
his perseverance in placing in the hands of the public, in such an elegant and 

| cheap form, the inestimable treasures of our great English elassices 

| The Mirror of this week contains a beautifully engraved view of the Lunatic 

| Asylum at Bloomingdale It is drawn by Weir and engraved by Smillie, and is 

one of the prettiest and best executed of all the pictures that have appeared in 
the Mirror 

A short time since we made some allusion to the virolant attacks lately di. 

| rected at Mr. Nounan, the Collector at Pictou, Nova Scotia. We to-day ex- 
tract a paragraph from the Halifax Free Presa, which completely confirms our 

first opinion of the matter 

Messrs. Conner and Cooke have just published the Treasury of Knowledge, 

| parts 4, 5, and 6 It is a work replete with information and is amusing and en- 
tertaining to the most indolent reader ; to schools and families it is of great uti- 
lity in conveying that kind of general information that is daily called for in almost 

| every situation of jie. 

The old line of Liverpool packets is disposed of, having been purchased by 
Mesers. Baring, Brothers, & Co, of London. The line will be continued in the 
same manner as berrtotore, having merely exchanged owners. It is understood 
that the same great house is preparing to enter into the China trade, on the ex- 

| piration of the restnctions in April next 
| A new and beauiifu packet ie just launched for the Havre line, owned by 
Messrs. Bolton end Livingston. She is called the Normandy 
PARK THEATRE 

Mr and Mrs Wood have appeared several times during the week, repeat- 
ing Der Freischots and other favourite pieces. Our encomiumes of last week 
are equally deserving now, and to our feelings more so,as the fair vocalists nightly 
win upon the favour of the public. The combination of natural power, skill, 
taste. and execution of Mrs Wood fasten upon the imagination, and lead cap- 
tive all our feelings and sensiinilities , and it is gratifying tu see that the discrimi- 
nating few who feel the fuli force of her powers, nightly attend to cheer and ap- 
plaod her Last night the Duenna was performed, for Mr. Wood's benefit, when 
that great stranger. Mr Jones, appeared Sincerely do we regret that profes- 
sional etiquette bas prevented him from giving his countrywoman that support 
and assistance which at one time she so much needed Her unrivalled ta- 
lent, however, has surmounted al! difficulties, and her voice, sided alone by her 
husband'«, has supported the English opera triumphantly against all sort of oppo- 
sition throughout this tnavepicwus season 

Mr. Parsons has appeared as Macheath, and was exceedingly well received 
We learn that be will shortly appear in a new tragedy, from the pen of Mr Jobn 
Howard Payne, called Virgima. A new piece from such an author wil! undoubt- 
edly prove attractive. 
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OH! DEEM NOT THAT I LOVE HER LESS. 





A Ballad as sung in Private Circles ; Arranged for the Piano Forte. New York, published by Allen R. Jolie, 403 Broadway. 





























Oh deem notthat I! love herless tho’ 
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Ten - drils of the vine and if she heara footstepthere she lit-tle thinks ‘tis mine. 
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One falt’ring voice has breathed her name, 
She little thinks ‘tis mine. 


Unnoticed I have followed her 
To mansions of the proud, 
Without a thought that passes me, 
Among the menial crowd ; 
But while they praise the dazzling gems, 
That on her forehead shine ; 


I gaze at midnight on the lamp 
That from her chamber gleams, 
Morn finds me there, but I am not 








The subject of her dreams ; 
| Of me she thinks not, tho’ for her 
My health and strength decline, 
| And when she looks upon my tomb, 
| She'll little think 'tis mme. 
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THE STEAM SERVICE, 
‘rom Hood's Comic Annual 
” The time is not yet come—but come it will—when the masts of our Royal 
Navy shall be unshipped, and huge unsightly chimneys be erected in their 
place. The Trident will be taken out of the hand of Neptune, and replaced by 
the effigy of a red-hot poker; the union jack will look like a smoke-jack ; and 
Lambtons, Russells, and Adairs, will be made Admirals of the Black; the fore- 
castle will be called the Newcastle, and the cockpit will be termed the coal-pit ; 
a man-of-war's tender will be nothing but a Shields’ collier ; first lieutenants | 
will have to attend lectures on the steam-engine, and midshipmen must take | 
lessons ae climbing boys in the art of sweeping flues. In short, the good old | 
tune of * Rule Britannia’ will give way to * Polly put the kettle on ;’ while the | 
Victory, the Majestic, and the Thunderer of Great Britain, will * peddle in the 
burn,’ like the Harlequin, the Dart, and the Magnate of Mergate. It will be 
well for our song-writers to bear a wary eye to the Fleet, if they would prosper | 
ac marine poote. Some ses Gurney may get & seat at Ge pemersingid meron but the craft does not look regular and shipshape to the eye of a tar who has 
and then farewesl, a long farewell, to the old vcean imagery; marine metaphor sailed with Duncan, Howe, and Jarvis ; and who would rather even go without 
will require a new figure-head. Flowing sheets, snowy wings, and the old com- » aadt hem tetee te throagh a funnel.’ 
parison of a ship to a bird, will become obsolete and out of date! Poetical u 
topsails will be taken aback, and all such things as reefs and double reefs will —_ 
be shaken out of song. For my own part, I cannot be sufficiently thankful Vavieties 
that I have not sought a Helicon of salt water; or canvassed the nine muses as | ° 
a writer for their Marine Library; or made Pegasus a sea-horse, when sea- ‘ =a 
horses as well as land-horses are equally likely to be superseded by steam. | More than a Providential Escape.—During the late rains, when a number of | 
After such a consummation, when the sea-service, like the tea-service, will de- our mountain-streams were swollen beyond their usual size, a serving woman, | 
pend chiefly on boiling water, it is very doubtful whether the Fleet will be wor- who was sent to bring water for some domestic purposes, returned after what 
thy of any thing but plain prose. I have tried to adapt some of our popular 
blue ballads to the boiler, and Dibdin certainly does not steam quite so well as e | 
potato. However. if his Sea Songs are to be in immortal use, they will have | lang!” said the dripping absentee with a look of surprise, ** Deed, ye may be 
to be revised and corrected in future editions thus :— | glad to see me again. The burn was rinnin’ frae bank to brae, I missed a fit and 
fell in, and if it hadna been for Providence and anither woman, I wad hae been 
I steamed from the Downs in the Nancy, 


d 1.""—Perth Advertiser. 
My jib how she smoked through the breeze ; apudn Wn penne 
She's a vessel as tight to my fancy | Anecdote of Louis the Eighteenth.—At the period of the Restoration, the Duc 


As ever borl'd through the salt seas | de , one of the most confidential servants of Napoteon, became attached to 
| the Royal Household. “ Before I admit you into my secrets, my dear Duke,” 
said the King, in honouring him with a first private audience at the Tuileries, 
** you must favour me with a few of yours in exchange. Pray how did you 
manage to obtain such correct intelligence of my proceedings during my sojourn 
at Milan Verona! Who was the fellow that so far violated his trust as to afford 
| to the Emperor intelligence of all that was passing in my household 1’—*“ The 
| Verona an! Milan affairs, Sire, were before my time,” replied the Duke; “ but 
|} at Hartwell, | am under the necessity of avowing that we obtained all our 
| information through the treachery of the Duc D’Aumont.”—* Not a bit !” cried 
| his Majesty, laughing heartily. “ D'Aumont and I were both very poor. He 

received £400 per annum out of the £2,000 which you used to forward to him 

so regularly as the price of the secret information with which we favoured you in 

return ;—but the balance was paid over to me !’—The confusion of the new 
| Minister may be readily conceived. 





Quick, some coal, some nubbley pieces ; 
Come, my hearts, be stout and bold ; 

Plumb the boiler, speed decreases, 
Four feet water getting cold. 


While o'er the ship wild waves are beating, 
We for wives or children mourn ; 

Alas! from hence there's no retreating ; 
Alas! to them there's no return 

The fire is out—we've burst the bellows, 
The tinder-box is swamped helow ; 

Heaven have mercy on poor fellows, 
For only that can serve us now! 








Devoutly do I hope that the kettle, though a great vocalist, will never thus ap- 
propriate the old sea songs of England. In the words of an old ie tae | 
| 








pensioner— Steaming and biling does very well for Urn Bay, and the likes ; 














> . . . 


When op the fue the sailor goes 
And ventures on the pot, 

The landsman, he no better knows, | 
But thinks bard is his lot 


Bold Jack with smiles each danger meets, 
Weighs anchor, lights the log ; 

Trims up the fire, picks out the slates, 
And drinks his can of grog. 


Go — to lubbers and swabs do you see, 

"Bout danger, and fear, and the like ; 

But a Boulton and Watt and good Wall's-end give me ; 
And it an’t to a little I'll strike. } 


Though the tempest our chimney smack smooth shall down smite, 
And shiver each bundle of wood ; 

Clear the wreck, stir the fire, and stow every thing tight, 
And boiling a gallop we'll scud 


I have cooked Stevens's, or rather Incledon's ‘Storm,’ in the same way ; but " 
the pathos does not seem any the better for stewing. 


you had enough already to * wet your whistle’ with?” 


not recollect any one passage throughout in which he was bunglingly in- 
yudicious.” 


| facetious gentlemen emigrated from the province of Ulster to Philadelphia. On 

Hark, the boatswain hoarsely bawling, their arrival they perambulated the streets, admiring the regularity of the build- 
By shovel, tongs, and poker, stand ; 

Down the scuttle quick be hauling, 
Down your bellows, hand, boys, hand 

Now it freshens, —blow like blazes ; 
Now unto the coal-hole go ; 

Stir, boys, stir, don't mind black faces, 
Up your ashes nimbly throw 


one of the party a man possessed of infinite natural humour, undertook to dis- 
| cover his countrymen, if they were not involved in everlasting sleep. With a 
basket over his arm, he sallied forth into the street, and with a well-toned tenor 
voice, he began to cry out in a musical recitativo, “ Fine Oysters! Fresh 
Carlingford Oysters!" Roused and astonished at the well-known sounds, every 


Ply your bellows, raise the wind, boys ; 
emigrant from Dundalk, Newry, Armagh, Richill. and Portadown, in short, every 


See the valve is clear, of course ; 
Let the padiles spin, don't mind, boys, 
Though the weather should be worse | less than twenty minutes 
Fore and aft a proper draft get, == 
Oil the engines, see al) clear ; ye Subscriber having been educated and associated with the leading members of 
Hands up, each a sack of coal get, his Profession as Architect and Civil Engineer in London has established him- 
Man the boiler, cheer, lads, cheer 

















Provinces and the adjacent parts of the United States. He wil. furnish designs, plans, 

and estimates of public and private buildings, bridges, gasworks, ra:lroads, lighthouses, 

&c., and from his extensive connections in England, will be enabled to import the 

2 gene materials, decorations and fittings of the newest fashions, and at very reason- 

able rates. 
Letters Post Free addressed as above, will meet with immediate attention. 
January, | ith---6t.] 


Now the dreadful thunder's roaring, 
Peal on peal contending clash ; 

On our heads fierce rain falls pouring, 
In our eyes the paddies splash, 

One wide water al! around us, 
All abuve one smoke-black sky ; 

Different deaths at once surround us; 
Hark ! what means that dreadful ery! 





— Subsoriber has deposed of his interest in the American Hotel, to Edward 
iford, 

All persons having demands agains: the said establishment, will please present the 
same at the bar—and all persons indebted to said establishment,are requested te make 
payment to the card Edward Wilford, he being fully authorized to <ettle all the concerns 
of the House. New Vork, November Ist, 1933. ELIJAH BOARDMAN. 

The Subscriber will hereafier conduct the American Hotel on his own acrount, 
New York, November ist, 1835. EDWARD MILFORD. 


The funnel’s gone! cries ev'ry tongue out ; 
The engineer's washed off the deck ; 

A leak beneath the coal-hole's sprung out, 
Call ali hands to clear the wreck 





} 


was considered rather an unreasonable length of time. On making her way |} 
to the kitchen, her mistress demanded what kept her so long. ‘“ Keepit me sae | 


A street-whistler begged a passer-by for charity, in a heavy shower of rain. | 
** Why, hang it, my good fellow,”’ said the latter, ** can't you be content? Haven't 


A theatrical critic, commenting on Mr. Macready’s Hamiet, says, ““ We do | 


Singular mode of Discovering Irishmen.—Some years since, a number of | 


ings, but astonished they had not meta single Irishman during the whole of their | 
peregrinations. Inthe evening, when over a social bottle, they had naturally | 
| expressed to each other their surprise and disappointment on the occassion, when | 


Hibernian that had enjoyed the flavour of that delictous fizeh, surrounded him in | 


self at Fredericton, New Bronswick, forthe purpose of practising in the Britsh | 


W. PORDEN KAY 


ARWICK & Co., gold and silver refiners, assayers, and sweep smeiter 
Office, No 32 New Street. New-York, refinery corner of Bank and West-&. 





[March 46. 
BYRNE, wholesale dealer and manufacturer of Quills and Wafers, No. 60 
@ William street, New York [Jan. 4. 





O THE LADIES OF THE UNITED STATES and the CANADAS.—Ai 
the request of several eminent physicians of the cities of New-York and Phita- 
delphia, I have devoted some time to prepare soles for shoes and boots, of my Medi- 
cated Russian Hare Skins. These are so constructed that they may be app'ied to 
any pair of shoes without enlarging them. Those with stocks for the neck to be worn 
in cases of sore throat, and for the chest as a preventative to taking cold, relief in 
asthma and all pulmonary complaints, are submitted for inspection, by ladies. Your 
most obedient servant, G.G. SCHNEIDER, Fancy Furrier 118 William-at. 
Agento Rushton and Aspinal, 110 Broadway and 81 William-st. H.C. Hast, 
Bazaar, 173 Broadway, New-York, and R. D. Hart, Bazaar, Philadelphia. 
New-York, Jan. 2d. 1834, 


ws YORK LIFE INSURANCE & TRUST CO.—Extract from Report, 

: Tuesday, November 5th. Since the last report, 25 persons have been insure 
of whom 

9 are in the City of New York, 16 are out of the City of New York,—25. 

8 are merchants, | Clergyman, 3 officers Army & Navy, 6 Clerks & Accountants, 
and 7 other pursuits,—25. 

Of these are insured for one year and over,7; do do do do 15; do do do for Life, 
3,—25. 

Of these there are insured for $.0,000and under, 2; do do do 5,000 do do 14; do 
do do 1,000 do do 9. i. [Nov. 30.] ~s __E. A. NICHOLL, Secretary. 

NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—( New Line.) 
The subscribers have established the following ships as a Line of Packets, between 


this port and Liverpool, toleave New York on the 14th, and Liverpool on the 30th of 
each month. 








Ships. Masters. From New York, From Liverpeol.| 
| Howard, | T.M. Harvey, jr. | Nov. 14, Mar. 14, July 14, | Dec. 30, Apr. 30, Aug. 30, 
| Ajax, C. A. Hiern, Dec. 14, Apr. 14, Aug. 14, | Sept.30, Jan. 30, May30, 





St.George | W.C.Thompson, | Jan. 14, May 14, Sept.14, | Oct. 30, Feb, 28, June 30, 
New Ship, | T. Toubman, Feb. 14, June 14, Oct. 14, | Nov.30, Mar. 30, July 30 
The above packets are ships of the first class, coppered and copper fastened. The 
| greatest exertions will be made to promote the interests of importers, by the speedy 
' and safe delivery of their goods. Nothing has been omitted in the construction and 
furniture of their cabins, which can contribute to the comfort of passengers. The price 
of passage, in the cabin, is fixed at one hundred and forty doll-.rs ; for which, each 
| senger will be provided with a separate state room, with wines and -tores of the 
| quality. The days of sailing will be punctually observed. For freight or passage, ap 
| ply tothe masters, on board, or to STEPHEN WHITNEY. 
GRACIE, PRIME & CO, or 
| ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-street. 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 














Ships. | Masters. |Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
| New-York. Landon. 

| Ontario, Sebor, jJune 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, Mar.17,July 17,Nov.17, 
Samuel Robertson,| Griswold, i eS mf a an a 
Canada, Britton, | “* 20, “* 20, ‘* 20, April7, Aug.7, Dec.7, 

| Sovereign, Kearney, ‘July 1,Nov.1,Mar.1,) “17, * 17, “ 2, 
| Hannibal, Hebard, 1-1" 6, * 1b FO, M8 HR, 
| Thames, Griswold, “20, “* 20, “* 20,May 7, Sep. 7, Jem. 7, 
| New Ship —, . \Aug.1, Dec. 1, Aprill, “17, “ 17, “41 
Philadelphia, Morgan, “10, “ 10, “ 16, “27, “ 27, % a7 

| Samson, Chadwick, “20, ** 20,  20,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 
President, Moore, Sep. 1, Jan.1,May1,) “17, “ 17, @ #7, 
New Ship —— —, May10,Sep.10, Jan.10,June27,Oct.27, Feb,27, 
Montreal, C.H.Champlin' “ 20, “ 20, “ 20,July 7, Nov.7,Mar. 1, 





| These shigs are all of the first class, about 500 tons burthen, built in this city of the 
best materials, coppered and copper fastened,and are navigated by able and expen 
enced commanders. Their accommodations for passengers are very elegant and ex- 
| tensive, and for whom beds, bedding, wine and stores of the best quality, will always 
be provided. 
or freight or passage, apply to either of the commanders on board the shipe ; 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 69 South street, New York. 
GRINNELL, MIN URN and Co., 134 Front street, or to 
GEORGE WILDES & Co., No. 19 Coleman street, London. 
N.B—The ships of the above line will continue to touch at Portsmouth, each way 
to land and receive passengers, from whence steamboats run daily to the Contines! 
and to different parts of England. 


NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 











Ships. Masters. none Sailing from| Days of Sailing from 
New-York. Havre. 

No. 1. Frane E. Funk, |Dec. 1, Aprill, Aug. 1)Jan. 24,May 24,Sept.34 
2. Sully, C.A.Forbes; “ 8, “ 8, “ 8 /Feb. 1, June }, Oct. |, 
3. Francois ist, w. W. Pell, “36, % 16, * 16,5, * 8, “ 8, “ 4, 
4. Rhone }: Rockett,| “24, “24, “24, “ 16, * 16, * M, 
1. New Ship, J.Clark, — |Jan. 1,May 1,Sept.1,| “ 24) 24) * 24, 
2. Formosa, W.B.Orne,) “ 8, “ 8, * »/Mar.1, July 1, Nev.1}, 
3. Manchester, Weiderhoildt} “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, “ 8, vd sa * & 
4. New Ship, H.Robinson,| “ 24, “24, “24 “ 16) « 16, * M6, 
1. Chas. Carroll, |W. Lee, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. M2, . 84 98 
2. Charlemagne, /Pierce, “ 8, “ 8, “ B/April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. |, 
3. New Ship, “ 16, “ 16, “16 “ ®, “ 8, o 4 
4. Poland, Richardson,| “* 24, “24, “24 “ 16, “* 16, * 1@ 
1. Brie, J. Funk, Mar. I, July 1, Nov.1,) “ 24, “ 24, @ @, 
2. Albany, Hawkins, “ 8, “ 8 “ &,,\May 1, Sept. 1, Jan l 
3. Havre, Depeyster, “6 “uu, * ie} ™" @&-" &~.:.¢ 
4. Heari IV. J.Castof. | “ 24, “24, “24/) “ If, “ 16, * 








Passage im the cabin to or from Havre one hundred and forty dollars, including hed 
bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 
Consignees at Havre of the Packets sailing the ist of the menth from Harre—E. 
Quesar!, L'Aine. 
Constgnees do do do Sth do Pitray, Viel. & Oe 
do do do do 16th do Well« and Groen. 
Agents at New York—J. J. Boyd, No. 49 Wall-strect, C. Bolton, Fox and Living 





ston, No. 42 Broad-street, Wm. Whiuleck, Jr., 46 South-street. 











